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Mr. FREDERICK Worssamene. devdeccucseneseeuses 


NOTICE. 
Electrotypes of the pictures of the following-named art- 
tsts will be sent, pre-paid, to any address on receipt of four 
(4) dollars for each. 
During nearly ten years these pictures have appeared 
in this paper, and their excellence has been universally 
commented upon. We have received numerous orders Sor 
electrotypes of the same, and publish the subjoined list for 
the purpose of facilitating a selection. 


Adelina Patti, Teresina Tua. Sfaschen. 
ad — Lucca. Henry Mason, 
Ivan EK, Morawski, P.S. . Gimere, 
Curistive ‘Nilsson, Clara Morris, Neu 
Scalchi, Mary Anderson, Hutert ede Blanck, 
Trebelli Sara Jewett, r. Louis Maas, 
Marie Roze, Rose 0, Max Bruch, 
Anna de Bellocca, Kate Claxton, L. G. Gottschalk, 
Ktelka Gerster, Fanny Davenport Antoine de Kontski, 
Nordica, Jules Perotti, Ss. il 
ei hine Yorke Adolph M. Foerster. E, M. Bowman, 
milie Ambre. May Fielding, Otto Bendix, 
Emma Thursby, Mr. and Mrs. C. Alves. W.H. Sherwood 
Kellere Carrefio, Louis Gaertner, tagno. 
Kell Clara L.—2, Louise Gage Courtney, Victor Nessler. 
Minaie *Hauk. Richard Wagner, vini, 
Materna, Theodore Thomas, Boucicault, 
Albani Dr. Damrosch, Lawrence Barrett, 
Annie Louise Cary em 
Emily Winant, Gui lagnini. 
Lena Little, Constantin Sternberg. 
Mario-Celli. Dengremont, 
Chatterton-Bohrer, Gelassi 
— Fernandez, Hans Balatka, 
Arbuckle, 
Minaie Palmer, Liberati, 
Donaldi, Ferranti, 
Marie Louise Dotti, Anton Rubinstein. 
Geistinger, Del Puente, 
Farsch- adi,—s. oseffy. 


Catherine Lewis, 
élie de Luzsan, 
ianche Roosevelt, 

Sarah Bernhardt, 

Titus d’ Ernesti. 

Anna Bulkeley-Hills. 

Charles M. Schmitz, 


Hope Glenn, 
Louis Blumenberg. 


eric Grant 


Robert Volkmann, 


ulia Rive-King, 


Frank Vander Stucken. 
leason 
Ferdinand von Hiller, 


E. A. MacDowell. 
Edwin Booth, 
a. 


~_ ‘Ames, 

Marie Litta, 

Emil Scaria, 

Hermann Winkelmann, 

Donizett 

William W. Gilchrist. 

Ferranti, 

Johannes Brahms, 
eyerbeer, 

Moritz Moszhowski, 

Anna Louise Tanner, 

Filoteo Greco, 

Wilhelm Junck 

Fannie Hirsch, 


Friedrich von Flotow, Julius Rietz. ichael Banner, 
Franz Lachner. Max Heinrich, Dr. S. N. Penfieid 
Heinrich Marschner, £. A. Lefebre, F. W. Riesberg, 
Frederick Lax, Ovide Musin, Emil Mabr. 
Nestore Calvano, Anton Udvardi, Otto Sutro, 
William Courtney, Alcuin Blum, Carl — 

osef Staudig!, loseph Koegel, Belle Co! 

ulu Veling. Ethel Wakefield. Carl Millocker, 
Mrs. Minnie Richards, Carlyle Petersilea, ya unt. 
Florence Clinton-Sutro, Carl Retter, Georges Bizet, 
Calixa Lavallee, George Gemiinder, ye ohn A. Brssthoven, 
Clarence Eddy, Emi! Liebling, dgar H. Sherwood 
Franz Abt, Van Zandt Ponchielli, 
Fannie Bloomfield, w. Edward Heimendah!, Edith Edwards, 
S. E. Jacobsohn, Mme, Clemelli, rrie Hua- King. 
C. Mortimer Wiske. Albert M. Bagby, Pauline 1’ Allemand, 
. O. Von Prochazka, W. Waugh Lauder, Verdi, 

dvard Grieg, Mrs. W. Waugh Lauder. Hummel! Monument, 


Mendelssohn, 
Hans von Bilow, 
Clare Schumann, 


Adolf Henselt. 
Eugene D. Albert. 


Lili Lehmanao 


William C andidus, oachim, 
Franz Kneisel, Samue! S. Sanford, 
Leandro Campanari, Franz Liszt, 


Christine Dossert, 
ey Henninges. 

. A. Stanley, 
= Catenhusen, 
Heiarich Hofmann. 
Charles Fradel. 
Emil Saver. 

esse Bartlett Davis. 


Franz Rummel, 
Blanche Stone Barton, 
Amy Sherwin. 
Thomas Ryan, 
Achille Errani, 
King Ludwi, 
C. Jos. Brambach, 
Heary Schradieck, 
eho F. Luther, 
Jobe F. Rhodes, 
iilhelm Gericke, 
Frank Taft, 
C. M. Yon Weber, 
Edward Fisher. 


Willis Nowell, 
August Hyllested 
Gustav Hinrichs. 
Xaver Scharwenka. 
Heiarch Boetei. 


Kate Rolla . Haslam, 
Charlies Rehm. Carl E. Martin. 
Harold Randolph. {ensie Dutton. 
MinnieV. Vanderveer falter J. Hall, 


Conrad Ansorge. 

Car Baermann. 

Emil Steger. 

Paul Kalisch. 

Lovis Svecenski, 
Henry Holden Huss, 
Neally Stevens, 
Dyas Flanagan 


Adele Aus der Ohe. 
Kari Klindworth. 
Edwin Kiahre. 
Helen D, Campbell. 
Alfredo Barili, 
Wa. R. Chapman, 
Otto Roth, 

Anna Carpenter. 


W. L. Blamenschein, A Victor Benham. 
Leonard Labatt. Mr. and Mrs. Carl Hild. 
Albert Venino Anthony Stankowitch, 
Josef Rheinberger. Moriz Rosenthal. 
Max Bendix. Victor Herbert. 


Martin Roeder. 
Joachim Raff, 


Helene von Doenhoff. 
Adolf Jensen 





ory Burmeister-Petersen, 


Hector Berlioz Monument 
Haydon Monument 
— Svendsen, 

nton Dvorak, 
Saint-Saens. 
Pablo de Sarasate. 
—_ ordan. 

ans Richter, 
Therese Herbert-Foerster, 
Bertha Pierson, 

rlos Sobrino, 

George M. Nowell, 
William Mason. 


au 
Max Alva 
osef Hofmann. 
Andel. 
Carlotta F. Pinner, 
Marianne Brandt. 
Gustav A. Kerker. 
Henry Duzensi. 
+ ay? tong 
Fritz Giese, 
Anton Seidl, 
Max Leckner, 
Max Spicker. 
— Graves. 
ermann Ebeling. 
Anton Bruckner, 
Mary Howe. 
Attalie Claire. 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawton, 
Fritz Kreisler. 
Madge Wickham. 
eishaed Burmeister. 


Cad Lavin. 
Carl Reinecke. 


F Richard Wagner had lived until to-day he would, 
with the world, have welcomed his seventy-sixth 
birthday anniversary. 


E believe the Boston Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Franz Kneisel, erstwhile their con- 
certmeister, will be engaged for the Philadelphia 
meeting of the M. T. N. A. 


HE National Conservatory of Music has at last se- 
cured the services of Frank Van der Stucken. He 
is to have control of the chorus and orchestra classes, 
the latter to be organized with the beginning of next 
semester. This seems to be a move in the right direc- 
tion, and will surely bear more fruitful results than did 
some of the very expensive engagements with artists of 
foreign extraction during previous seasons. 


AST Wednesday Massenet’s new opera of “ Esclar- 
monde ” was given for the first time at the Opéra 
Comique, Paris, Miss Sybil Sanderson, the young Cali- 
fornian soprano, making a brilliant début in the title 
role. 
The various cable dispatches were full to overflowing 
in their accounts of the youthful artist, for whom the 





vaguely on the work itself. 

Miss Sanderson’s feat of the evening was singing the 
G in alt, which the papers facetiously called her “ Eiffel 
Tower note.” This is, however, by no means an un- 
common thing, several of our local soprani having 
frequently done the same thing, one whom we could 
name singing the A with ease. The “Times” cable of 
Sunday says of the score: “Its reading shows only in- 
termittent concessions to melody. It is sensuous mu- 
sic, with sonorous orchestral effects giving accompani- 
ments to continued love duets,” whatever that may 
mean. However, one thing seems certain—Miss San- 
derson scored a great success. 





NATIONAL MUSIC. 
N all the music performed by bandsand singing socie- 
I ties during the centennial celebration there was but 
one national air of American composition, “ Hail Colum- 





of foreign origin or purely local in their popularity. 
Even “ Hail Columbia,” stirring as the tune is, does not 
rank in the estimation of the American public as “ The 
Watch on the Rhine” does with Germans, or the “ Mar- 
seillaise ” with Frenchmen. 

This lack of national music is not due tolack of effort 
by American composers. From the earliest days of the | 
republic there have been earnest endeavors to catch the 
popular fancy with poems of patriotic sentiment and 
music of patriotic impulse. Undoubtedly the best re- | 
sult thus far attained from a musical point of view is 
Kellar’s “ American Hymn,” a stately tune well har- 
monized and set to the words beginning: 

** Speed our republic, O Father on high.”’ 
This composition has had every advantage of a fair 
trial. .It has been published widely, sung on innumera- 
ble occasions, and when the Boston Peace Jubilee 
brought thousands of Americans together twenty years 
ago it occupied an important place on the programs. 
Its failure as a popular expression can be demonstrated 
no more absolutely than by the fact that it was not per- 
formed ence during the centennial celebration here. 
Even a harder fate has attended the effort of Patrick 
Sarsfield Gilmore to supply us with a nationalair. With 
great prestige on the part of the composer, with an ex- 
cellent band to introduce the tune, and with unequaled 
opportunities for sounding it before the public, it has 
fallen into oblivion. Not one in ten thousand who have 
heard it can whistle or hum the air to-day. 
These are only the more conspicuous of the serious 
attempts to graft national music upon the American 
public. In the early days of the rebellion Prof. John 
Knowles Paine, of Harvard, was one of several distin- 
guished composers and literary men who prepared a 
collection of tunes and poems for use in inspiring the 
Northern soldiers in theircampaigns. Not one of these 
creations, we believe, has attained to even a local popu- 
larity in the North, and perhaps the only copy of the 
collection extant is dusty with disuse in the Harvard 
Library. 
The reasons for this condition are not hard to find. 
They lie, first, in that oft used phrase, “cosmopolitan 
population.” One instance will suffice for illustration. 
Kellar’s meritorious hymn is of a distinctively German 








character, and there are with us citizens of French, 


opera is reported to have been written, but touch rather | 


bia.” All the others that have been identified with our 
history, “ America,” ‘“‘ Yankee Doodle,” “Star Spangled | 
Banner” and “Marching Through Georgia,’ are either 


| assistance ; he only sought the means by which to live. 
| duced him by letter to Mr. de Rivarde, a teacher of vocal music at 122 East 
| Twenty-third-st., 


Irish and British birth and ancestry. The hymn is, 
therefore, as foreign to Americans as if it had been com- 
posed at Berlin. The second reason lies in the some- 
times incomprehensible vagaries in popular taste and 
the difficulty of touching it sympathetically. Gilmore's 
experience attests that the public cannot be forced into 
acceptingatune, What is liked, what appeals to human 
nature at large, will live, and the day will doubtless 
come when some composer's work will be received 
heartily and placed firmly in favor. There is every rea- 
son, therefore, for American poets and composers to 
continue to strive for the great honor of creating a 
national song, and it may be an encouragement to re- 
flect that the “ Marseillaise,” the “Russian Hymn” and 
many other pieces that have attained popularity the 
world over were not entirely the creations of accident ; 
they were either written by order of monarchs or were 
produced under the impulse of a great crisis, with the de- 
liberate intention of pleasing and inspiring the people. 








THE MUSICIAN AND THE MUSICAL PUBLIC. 
A RULE THAT CAN WORK BOTH WAYS IF NECESSARY. 





HE following item of news in the New York “Times,” 
of last Sunday, must necessarily have caused cone 
| siderable comment in musical circles: 


The iniquities of the Musical Protective Union have not come into much 
prominence since Theodore Thomas gained a victory over it in the case of 
his oboe player, but that they still exist is proved bythe experience of a 
musician now in this city. About five months ago Mr. Theodore Ferrary 

arrived in this country. He had been a student at the Paris Conserva- 
toire, he had gained the Grand Prix de Rome, he had become a tutor in 

the conservatoire, he had made considerable local reputation as a com- 
poser, he was a member of the Société d'Instruction et d'Education of 

Paris, and he had secured not a little reputation ‘from his verse. 

He brought with him a few hundred francs, but had been here only a 
few days when his overcoat was stolen, and with it all his savings. He 
was a master of the violin and piano, and he believed all he had to do was 
to show his ability with either instrument, backed by his proofs of scholar- 
ship, to obtain a position in almost any orchestra. He was sadly mis- 
taken. 

Mr. Ferrary was not aware of the Musical Union's ability to shut out 
any foreign born musician who comes to this city and seeks work within 
| six months after his advent. He applied to two or three well-known 

orchestra leaders, his friends declare, and the first question asked was how 
| long he had been in this country. Mr. Ferrary replied one month, and 

was at once told that he could not be employed, no matter what his ability 
| was. One of these leaders, his friends declare, plainly told him that it 
was as much as his organization was worth to be seen speaking to the 
poor Frenchman, and then “ besides,” it is declared he continued, ‘* the 
| Germans have control of the bands and orchestras here. There is no 
chance for you, a Frenchman,” 

Then the musician advertised for work, but teachers of recognized 
reputation are plentiful in New York, and he did not have the advantage 
of speaking English. He finally went to the union's headquarters, and, 
| after presenting his application for employment, was laughed at for his 
pains. Gradually his very limited resources ran out; he pawned one after 
another of his articles of clothing and his watch. Asa last resort he was 
obliged to appeal to a gentleman to whom he had been given a letter of 
introduction— Mr. Ernest Fiston, of the College of the City of New York. 
Mr. Fiston found his countryman altogether too proud to accept pecuniary 
Mr. Fiston intro- 


who assisted him, but the inability of Mr. Ferrary to 
speak English was a serious impediment to his progress, and finally even 
the assistance thus secured failed because of this cause. 

Mr. Ferrary’s rent for his little room at 426 Sixth-ave. became long over- 


| due, and last week his landlord declared that he would be compelled to 


dispossess him unless he paid it. Thus the case now stands with him—in 
a strange land, without a resource in the world save what his profession 
gives him, and met by an absolute refusal on the part of persons who em- 
ploy musicians to give him work because they are afraid of the union. 

On the next day, being Monday last, the “ Times ”’ fol- 
lowed the article up with the subjoined editorial, which 
should be carefully read by every musician, orchestral 
and otherwise, be he a member of the Musical Mutual 
Protective Union or not: 


TRADES UNION TYRANNY. 

The tyranny and oppression of trades unions, as they have gradually 
developed in this country, were never more graphically illustrated than in 
the case of Mr. Theodore Ferrary, who is just now in danger of starvation 
in this land of freedom because the Musical Protective Union has decreed 
that he shall not be allowed to earn his bread by means of the only work 
he is competent to perform. This man is an accomplished musician, eager 
to become a producing member of the community, but because he has not 
been in America six months the fiat went forth that he shall not be em- 
ployed in any orchestra, and the leaders of these organizations proudly 
confess that they are too cowardly to ignore the order of the union and 
aid a fellow artist in his struggle to exist. Mr. Ferrary has not the advan- 
tage of Theodore Thomas’ oboe player, who came here under contract, 
and whose battle with the Musical Union was nobly and successfully 
fought for him by Mr. Thomas. He came here under the law to earn an 
honest living, and as he is a poor man he is in no position to cope with the 
organized tyranny of the Musical Protective Union. He bids fair, there- 
fore, to become an object of charity through no fault of his own, and pos- 
sibly to become a burden on the county, 

When a case of this kind is brought prominently to the attention of the 
public the question naturally arises whether the community has not some 
rights which even a musical protective union can be made to respect. No 
reasonable man will object to the association of workingmen, or even of 
protessional musicians, for common protection, but when that protection 
takes the form of personal oppression which threatens to add to the popula- 
tion of our almshouses it would seem that the principle of ‘* union" was 
being carried beyond the limits of wisdom or justice. No organization 
should be permitted to say to any man in this free country that he shall not 
work to support himself, and the offense is aggravated a thousandfold 
when it comes from a body like the Musical Protective Union, composed 
almost exclusively of foreigners, who have themselves come here to better 
their condition and have been freely welcomed. 

The rule of this “ union ' of musicians that no foreigner shall be al- 
lowed to work here until six months after his arrival is one which should 
not be tolerated in any country on the face of the globe, As 
a matter of fact it would not be tolerated here in the case of 





THE MUSICAL CO URIER. 





any man who had the money or the courage to fight it through 
the proper judicial channels. Mr. Thomas’ oboe player was not 
forced out of his orchestra by this union, and his orchestra 
was not broken up. But the poor and friendless musician, like 
Ferrary, is completely at the mercy of the union, and must starve at its 
dictation because he has not the means to resist it. How many victims 
of this oppression and persecution there are annually there is no means 
of knowing ; 1t is only once in a while, asin this case, that the facts are 
made known, and when they are discovered indignation is aroused for a 
time, and then the matter is allowed to drop. We are apparently too busy 
with our indivijual affairs to take steps to put an end to practices which 
threaten to make paupers of men who, but for them, would become good 


citizens, 

It is sincerely to be hoped that the case of Ferrary will not be allowed to 
drop out of sight in the usual manner. It is a grave question whether the 
Musical Protective Union, in preventing this man from securing work, 
has not laid itself liable to compensatory damages to him, at least to the 
extent of the amount which he could have earned for every day that he 
has lost through its agency. Until such organizations as the Musical Pro- 
tective Union are made to feel that it is a costly experiment to engage in 
this species of oppression they will continue the miserable work, and the 
sooner they are made to feel it through their treasuries the better for the 
community at large. 


The case referred to in the above editorial was that of 
Mr. Bour, and as far back as November 18, 1885, THE 
Musica CourRIER editorially announced its opinion on 
the subject as follows: 

It seems to us but reasonable, and therefore probable, to expect that ex- 
Judge Arnoux will succeed in making permanent the temporary injunction 
which he has secured in the case of Mr. Theodore Thomas against the 
interference of the Musical Protective Union with his musicians. The 
“Times” in this matter editorially says, very correctly ; ‘* The suit thus 
begun will afford an interesting test of how far a trades union can legally 
go in limiting the right of its members to earn a living. If it should be 
decided in favor of the union, it will then be open to Mr. Thomas to im- 
port all his players and conduct a ‘rat’ orchestra. He is in a better posi- 
tion to do this than any other orchestral leader in this country, and if he 
should do it the members of the musical trades unton will be at liberty 
to reflect on what they have gained by cutting off the source of the most 
regular, remunerative and creditable employment open to orchestral play- 
ers in this country.” 

However, this 1s not the only consequence to which a verdict in favor of 
the union would lead. If the musicians, as it so far certainly has the ap- 
pearance, should stick to their leader and should leave the union, the loss 
of some seventy members, all in good standing, would be the union's. 
But if, on the other hand, the musicians, frightened by the possibility of a 
dismissal from Thomas’ orchestra—-whereupon they, being no longer 
members of the union, could never again find employment with a regular 
orchestra—should forsake their leader, it would temporarily bring all the 
Thomas concerts to a sudden stop, at least until an entirely new orchestra 
could be imported and drilled. It would likewise jeopardize the coming 
German opera, as Mr. Seidl, the conductor, has brought with him quite a 
number of German musicians, who, not yet having been six months resi- 
dent inthe country, of course cannot be members of the union. And, 
lastly, 1t would even imperil the existence of the Philharmonic Society, for 
although the newly imported oboe player, Mr. Bour, is not a member of 
the same and does not play in their concerts, the members of the union 
would not be allowed to play with the constituents of the Thomas or- 
chestra ejected from the union, and the greater part of whom are also 
members of the Philharmonic Society. 

These are some of the consequences dependent upon the decision of the 
court. Should it be, contrary to all expectation, against Mr. Thomas, it 
will then be open to him yet to have the officers of the Musical Protective 
Union sued for conspiracy, for a clearer case than he can show, it seems to 
us, was never brought to public notice. That the officers themselves feel 
this is amply shown in their recently expressed willingness to compromise 
the matter in some form or other. To this, however, Mr, Thomas is not 
prone to accede. He is a man of iron will and a bad customer to “ tackle,” 
as the Musical Protective Union may soon find to their sorrow. In fact 
we should not at all be surprised if he should succeed in breaking up that 
monopoly, a possibility which we would not at all deplore, for, although 
trades unions which have for their purpose the regulation and raising of a 
member's wages for labor are certainly beneficial, and even to a certain ex- 
tent necessary, those which make it their object by arbitrary laws to burt 
the entire cause of their members and of all others in the same field ought 
to be decidedly put out of the way of doing harm. 


The rule laid down by the musical unions, however 
can be made to work two ways, as rules generally do. 
The public who attend and pay for orchestral perform- 
ances, beginning with the Philharmonic Society con- 
certs and ending with small orchestral concerts, can also 
take it into their heads to abandon the support of these 
performances, as well as those of the opera. What is to 
prevent or hinder them from so doing? The music 
loving people and the amateur musician can all exist, at 
least for a time, without having any orchestral works or 
concerts, for it must be admitted that, judging from the 
admission charges, such entertainments are luxuries, and 
as such they can be relinquished. 

The position of this paper to the musical public is 
analagous to that of the orchestral musician. We can- 
not compel the public to subscribe to or to read this 
paper, for it lies within the voluntary action of the pub- 
lic whether or not to support us. We endeavour our 
utmost to make the paper a necessity to the very same 
class of people who are the supporters of classical 
orchestral concerts, but we cannot compel them to read 
the paper. Neither can the musical union nor any part 
of its membership do more than we do ; that is, appeal 
to the musical and artistic sentiment of the various com- 
munities for support. 

This public consists of people of means chiefly; of 
men and women who can afford to lose money, as they 
do at the Metropolitan Opera House every year for the 
sake of music, no matter if in this single instance fashion 
or society is associated with the purpose. Suppose this 
public should assert a desire to withdraw from the opera 
and from orchestral concerts? Who can prevent it if a 
dozen men or women of standing and influence should 
form a nucleus of opponents to the methods of the Mu- 


sical Union? They can also establish a union which 
could make it imperative upon every conductor or man- 
ager to employ only non-union musicians, and if they 
cannot be had here get them from the very places in 
Europe whence the members of the present union came 
from, or if necessary cease with opera and concert for 
an indefinite period of time. 

There are to-day such institutions as cotton trusts, oi] 
trusts, cattle trusts and other trusts to control certain 


commodities. It is much more difficult to control these 


because they are necessities. 

We suggest to the leading lights of the musical unions 
all over this country to exercise some judgment in the 
management of their respective trusts. 








THE RACONTEUR. 


ELL, Seidl opens at Brighton Beach, where 

ozone and Wagner will be on tap on and after June 
This is good news for those music lovers who do not be- 
during the 


15. 
lieve in ‘‘hanging up the fiddle and the bow” 


heated term. * 
Sat 


Our bucolic cousins show us a great example in 
music loving, by the intensity with which they devour the 
good things musical set before them at the May and June 
festivals, 

No matter how high the mercury climbs, it but encourages 
their enthusiasm, and I will never forget the night that I 
heard Dyas Flanagan play the Grieg concerto in Chicago. 
Whew ! * 

¥ + 

Sheol would bea refrigerating country compared with 
it; but the Chicago man was at my side, constantly whisper- 
ing in my ear the consoling but mocking words, ‘* Wait until 
the lake breeze comes!” 

It came, but I left the town that day, and it not being an 
able bodied breeze it followed my train very, very reluctantly 
tor about a half mile. 


* 
* a 


Don’t talk to me about Chicago heat, except in Phila- 
delphia ; but then that is a painful subject, and I won't dwell 


on it. * 
ala 


The heat will do that itself for the Emptynayers next 
July. * 
* * 

Max Bendix, smiling and happy, turned up last week 
for a day’s rest, only to leave town Sunday for the Pitts- 
burgh Festival. Max is having great artistic success in the 
Juch-Perotti tour. 

os 


Bravo! Brother Chapman. 
+ ° * 

I just met pretty Attalie Claire, with her blooming 
mother, fresh from their successful tour with the Boston 
Ideals. Miss Claire has had a lovely time on the road, meet- 
ing with universal praise for her singing and acting. 

She is full of promise, is this young artist, and her progress 
has been rapid and satisfactory. 

Miss Claire will stay in the city this summer and sings at 
the Grand Opera House. 


Do it again next season. 


* be & 

Mrs. Thurber has shown great wisdom in her selec- 
tion of Frank Van der Stucken as the leader of her orchestral 
and choral forces next season at the National Conservatory of 
Music. 

The conservatory is assuming an importance now in musical 
life here that cannot be overlooked, and conducted on its 
present basis of operations it will rapidly become a controlling 
factor. Mrs. Thurber sails shortly for Europe, where she 
will secure the services of a vocal teacher of reputation. 

«2 

Few people, looking casually at the high bred, lovely 
features of Mrs. Thurber, would suppose that there was such 
an amount of will power, grit and energy in this rather languid 
and decidedly Southern type of womanhood. But with her 
irresistible and never-knowing-when-she-is-conquered spirit, 
Mrs. Thurber has overcome all obstacles and the conservatory 
is un fait accompli. b 
* * 

Friese, the German actor, who has just finished an 








engagement at the Amberg Theatre, in his recent impersona- 
tion of a musical composer ‘‘ made up” as a perfect facsimile 
of Carl Reinecke as he appeared in last week's issue of THE 
MusicaL Courier. It must be confessed, as I remarked to a 
young pianist last week, Carl is certainly not pretty, even if 
he does write cadenzas to piano concertos. 

* bs * 

Sybil Sanderson has “caught on right down to the 
ground,” as our Western friends would say, and, despite the 
gossip about Massenet and his admiration for her, she doubt- 
less deserves it ; but neither the public nor she should dwell 
too long on that high G. 

* 
* * 

High G’s don’t make an artist. 

* : ¥ 

Besides, there are a half dozen girls in America who 
can perform the same feat (funny how /eat and vorce go to- 
gether in ‘* English as she is spoke’’). 

* is a 

Mary Howe, the Vermont soprano, now in Paris, sings 
G, and Mrs. Tanner, of this city, can sing A without dislo- 
cating her spinal column. i 

* * 

Helen Dingeon, of the “Said Pasha” troupe,’is now 
taking a well earned rest in town. As she was the only artist 
of the company, and its life besides, I fear me Mr. Richard 
Stahl and his newly married No. 2 (or is it 3?) will have 
hard times before they reach the Golden City. Richard ought 
to see De Wolf Hopper and get his permission to star in that 
play with the ‘‘felickitous ” title (as the little girl said) of “A 
Hundred Wives.” 

* 5 * 

Frank Van der Stucken, with his clean shaved, eccle- 
siastical face and suave manners, hardly reminds one of the 
conventional Frank is an American, however, 
even in his catholicity of views in regard to music. His cul- 
Talleyrand that 


musician. 


ture is most cosmopolitan ; he believes with 
speech was given us to conceal our thoughts; he is a most 
indefatigable worker, fine composer, born driller of men, and 
possesses that subtle something that, for want of a better 
name, we denominate as acumen. 


* 
_ * 


Leigh Hunt, the English man of letters whose talents 
were overshadowed completely by his close proximity to Shel- 
ley, Keats and Byron, wrote the following graceful lines, 
‘* The Lover of Music to His Pianoforte 

O friend, whom glad or grave we seek, 
Heaven holding shrine, 

I ope thee, touch thee, hear thee speak 
And peace is mine. 

No fairy casket full of bliss 
Outvalues thee ; 

Love only wakened with a kiss 
More sweet may be. 

- * * * 

Mirth flies to thee and Love's Unrest, 
And Memory dear, 

And Sorrow with his tightened breast 
Comes for a tear. 


If a Yankee poet had written this he could not have resisted 
the commercial temptation to add a Muldoon 
Piano,” and then have interviewed the firm. 


* 
* * 


While I write of this I am reminded of the clever 
lines written by Charles Lamb that a friend of the *‘ Racon- 
Gentle and quaint Charles 


‘* Lines to 
Alas, America ! 


teur” gave me some time ago. 
was always delightful They are entitled 


FREE THOUGHTS ON SEVERAL EMINENT COMPOSERS 


Some cry up Haydn, some Mozart, 

Just as the whim bites; for my part 

I do not care a farthing or a candle 

For either of them, or for Handel. 

Cannot a man live free and easy, 

Without admiring Pergolesi ? 

Or through this world with comfort go 
That never heard of Doctor Blow? 

So help me, heaven, I hardly have ; 

And yet I eat and drink and shave 

Like other people, if you watch it, 

And know no more of stave or crotchet 
Than did the primitive Peruvians, 

Or those old ante-queer-diluvians 

That lived in the unwashed world with Jubal 
Before that dirty blacksmith, Tubal, 

By stroke on anvil, or by sum’at 

Found out, to his great surprise, the gamut 


I care no more for Cimarosa 

Than he did for Salvator Rosa, 

Being no painter ; and, bad luck 

Be mine, if I can bear that Gluck ! 

Old Tycho Brahe and modern Herschel 

Had something in them ; but who's Purcell ? 
The devil with his foot so cloven, 

For aught I care may take Beethoven ; 
And, if the bargain does not suit, 

I'll throw him Weber in to boot. 

There's not the splitting of a splinter 

To choose ‘twixt him last named and Winter 
Of Doctor Pepusch, old Queen Dido 

Knew just as much, God knows, as I do. 

I would not go four miles to visit 

Sebastian Bach (or Batch, which is it?) ; 

No more I would for Buoncini. 

As for Novello or Rossini, 

I shall not say a word to grieve 'em, 
Because they're living ; so I leave 'em, 











PERSONALS. 


> 


NreLts W. Gapre.—We give this week on our easel a 
picture of the veteran Danish composer Niels W. Gade, who, 
as the friend of Mendelssohn and hosts of musical celebrities, 
now dead and many forgotten, forms a living link with the 


past. Gade is seventy-two years old. 


WELI 
baritone, whose name has lately figured consicerably in the 


CONNECTED.—Mr. Ernest Birch, the English 


papers, is related to Lamartine. 


Miss ULMAR RETURNS. 
return to Boston on a visit next month, instead of going to 


Geraldine Ulmar expects to 


Berlin with the Savoy company. 
ARE MARRIED.—The marriage of Miss Hope 


in, the contralto, to Richard Heard, of Boston, took place 


THEY 
Gle 
n London last Tuesday. Sir Arthur Sullivan gave the bride 
away 

SHE IS IN ENGLAND.—The charming pianist, well re- 


membered here, Mrs. Madeline Schiller, has returned to Eng- 


land from Australia, and will appear in concerts in London 
before the current season is ended, 
Sir F. OUSELEY'S PROBABLE SUCCESSOR.—It scems 


doubtful whether Sir John Stainer will be willing to accept the 
chair of music at Oxford, England, vacant by the death ot Sir 
If not, 


F, Ouseley. there is a talk of choosing Rev. J. H. Mee, 


Mus. Doc., known in Oxford as a classic scholar and an ac- 
complished musician. The mass written as an exercise for 
his degree, and performed last November, is said to give evi- 
dence of technical knowledge and artistic feeling. Besides 
this it is desirable that the new professor should be resident, and 
Mr. Mee has been a power in music at Oxford for many years, 


where the present flourishing condition of the art is said to be 


largely due to his exertions. 
Pauncefote, 


A MINISTERAL MusIcIAN.—Sir Julian 


the new English Minister, is seen to the best advantage after 


linner, when the strains of music are heard in the drawing 
room. He is a technical musician of high quality for an 
imateur. In his younger days, while waiting for work, he 
used to compose, and played the piano with considerable skill 
ind talent. He has a sonorous baritone voice and used to 
ing, but of late he has not been induced to try his vocal 
owers. Whether the ladies of Washington will break down 


} 
} 


iis reserve remains to be seen, but certain it is that Sir Julian 


looks forward with much pleasure to his term of residence in 
1 country where he has already many close friends. 

JENNIE DUTTON AS SEEN BY THE “ PRESS.”—Miss 
Dutton 1s now singing in oratorio in Minneapolis and St 
Paul. She has a large salary as soprano in the choir of 
Dr. Armitage’s church and will not be heard in opera, her 
voice and her taste better fitting her for church and oratorio 
musi She inclines to exclusiveness in her friends, has a 
lay in her rooms at the Madison during the season, and is 
much quoted in millinery. 

HONORING BRAHMS.—The Mayor and City Council of 


the citv of Hamburg have done honor to themselves by con- 


ferring upon Johannes Brahms the honor of the bestowal of 


the freedom of the citv in which he was born and educated, 
and to which even now, although he lives in Vienna, he returns 
te often and always with pleasure. The City Council, in the 


tter announcing to Johannes Brahms the honor they wish to 


onfer upon him, speak of his high merits as one of the fore- 
most composers of the present time, and mention that the fact 

Brahms having been born in Hamburg reflects glory upon 
i city in which Hiindel, Mattheson and Philip Emanuel Bach 
early cultivated the taste for music. There are only two other 
nen who have been honored thus by the citizens of Hamburg 
ind they are Moltke and Bismarck. 

FURSTENA SuccEssor.—Alwin Bauer has been 

ected as successor to the deceased Professor Fiirstenau, 
the great flute player and teacher of that instrument at 
the Dresden Royal Conservatory of Music. Bauer is a great 
virtuoso and an excellent musician. He will be heard as solo- 


ist during the coming Rhenish music festival under Wiillner’s 


direction at Cologne 


FRIEDHEIM’S Lerpsic RECITAL.—Arthur Friedheim 


neert at the old Gewandhaus concert hall on the 27th 


pave a ct 

ult., when he played with great success the following program : 
First *‘ Mephisto"’ waltz and ‘‘Sonnambula” fantasy, by 
Liszt; Beethoven's A flat sonata, op. 26; some preludes by 


**Wotan’s Abschied 


in a transcription of the performer. 


Chopin; the ‘‘ Hexameron "’ and und 


Fauerzaube f 


PREFERS COMPOSING TO PLAYING.—Eugen d’Albert 


said to have refused an American offer of $50,000 for a 


tournée in the Unlted States, as he prefers finishing the com- 
position of his opera to public playing. 


THe QUEEN LIKES HER.—A comparatively unknown 
soprano now living in England, Miss Gambogi, has just re- 
turned from Rome, where she has been fulfilling a most suc- 
cessful engagement. The Queen of Italy presented her with 


1 beautiful jewel as a souvenir of the visit and of the pleasure 
Her Majesty had received from the singer’s performances. 


A SCANDINAVIAN COMPOSERESS.—Lady composers are 


by order of the municipality after J. 
Wagner. 


schel, 
January 23, February 6 and 20, 


On Good Friday, although all the other theatres were closed, 


Suppé’s 


of Chopin 
Langhans, of Berlin, and will be published by Leuckart. 


the lead in a proposal to issue what it is hoped will be an im- 
portant, if not an authoritative, Gregorian Psalter. 
end an influential musical committee has been or is being 


formed. 


from Milan on the 29th prox. for London, via Paris, for the 
Lyceum production of ‘‘ Otello :” 
Gabbi, Eliza Mattiuzzi, Giannini, Oxilia, Paroli, Maurel, Fum- 
agalli, Valenzia, Durini, Marini and Lagomarsino. 


England” draws the interesting contrast between the time 
when Lord Chesterfield warned his son against being a fiddler, 
even in the amateur sense, and the present, when a prince of 
the royal blood is the most noted amateur in England. 


music, and it is therefore interesting to know that the eightieth 
anniversary of the birth of F. Pacius, one of the greatest 
composers yet produced by the nation, has just been cele- 
brated amid great rejoicings. 
his opera, 


to private pupils, but at the conservatories they cannot make 
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Royal, a new opera bouffe will shortly be produced, the music 
of which has been composed by Héléne Munktell. The work 
is entitled ‘‘A Florence,” and the subject is taken from 
medizval Italian history. 

AN AGED ARTIST’S DEATH.—The death is announced, 
at Vienna, aged ninety, of Theodor Jackimowicz, for seventy 
years scene painter at the Imperial Opera. 

HER GENEROSITY.—Mrs, Marie Wilt, the great Vienna 
prima donna, has made a present of 10,000 gulden to the Mu- 
sicians’ Pensions Fund of Pesth, a city in which she scored 
her greatest triumphs in former years. 

ANOTHER PRODIGY.—The cry is “ Still they come!” 
We hear of another precocious pianist. This time it is a little 
boy of eight from Cracow, Severin Eisenberger, who, ina 
concert at the theatre played pieces of Hindel, Beethoven, 
Liszt, Schubert and Paderewski with correctness and expres- 
sion, and (of course) was rapturously applauded. The talent 
of this last prodigy is to be developed at the Conservatoire of 
Vienna, where (let us hope) he will be most strictly prevented 
from playing in public for some years to come. 


A MISERLY TENOR.—Some of our readers may recol- 
lect the French singer, Catelin, who, in the days of the Em- 
pire, was a famous tenor at the Théatre Lyrique. He was re- 
cently found dead in a miserable, almost unfurnished room in 
the Rue de la Harpe, Paris, which he had inhabited for six- 
teen years, and, according to medical testimony, the chief 
cause of his death was absolute hunger. Yet in an old bureau 
were found bank notes and other securities to the value of up- 
It appears that after he left the stage, Catelin 
He had 


been granted a pension by the Association of Dramatic Ar- 


ward of $6,000, 
became a miser of a most uncompromising kind. 


tists, and for many years past he had saved the whole of it, ob- 
taining what food he could get by begging. 

DAVIDOFF’S ’CELLO FOR SALE.—The 
violoncello which belonged to the celebrated ‘cellist Davidoff 
It is understood that this in- 


Stradivarius 


is offered for sale for $25,000. 


strument is unique in quality. 


THEY AGREE WITH “ THE MUSICAL COURIER.’ — The 
from recent number of the 
shows that our esteemed contemporary 
agrees THE Musica Courter and 
many others’ estimates on the unison performances given here 
ago by Rosenthal. The paper in 

**Mr. Moriz Rosenthal, the young pianist of 


following clipping London 
‘* Musical World ” 


with 


a 


Hans von Biilow, 


a few weeks Joseffy and 
question says : 
whom so much has been said—in America—of late months, is, 
with Joseffy, a pianist still better known, said to have been 
guilty of a piece of vulgarity. Atarecent concert those two 


ingenious gentlemen are reported to have played the same 
a separate piano, with such singular accuracy 
that the duet sounded asa solo. Mr. 
from whom much had been expected; and it is regrettable 


piece, each at 
Rosenthal is a pianist 
should descend to such 


outset of his he 


3ut we may hope the report is not true, and that 


that at the career 


charlatanry. 
If it were so, it were a grievous 


he did not so descend, 
fault,” > ae 
FOREICN NOTES. 
<= eats 
.... Two new streets in Berlin have been christened 


S. Bach and Richard 


....Six London symphony concerts, under Mr. Hen- 
held 8, December 12, 


° 


will be on November 14 and 2 


.... They are not so very Roman at Rome, after all. 


‘* Boccaccio ” was performed at the Quirino. 
....We learn that Mr. Niecks’ admirable biography 
is in course of translation into German by Dr. 


....The London Gregorian Association are taking 


To this 


....The following artists will start by special train 


Aurelia Cataneo, Adalgisa 


A new work on “Half a Century of Music in 


seeed 


....One does not hear a great deal about Finnish 


t 
Z 


Mr. Pacius is best known by | ; 


‘* King Charles Hunting.” 
....Professors may charge what they like in Italy 


consist exclusively of Russian music. 
by Mr. Rimsky Korsakoff, and will also serve to introduce to 


lows : 
Steppes of Central Asia,” a musical tableau (Borodine) ; the 
allegro from Tschaikowsky’s First 
by Mr. Lavron; Mr. Korsakoff’s Second Symphony; Balaki- 
rew’s Overture on Russian Themes; César Cui's ‘‘ Marche 
Solennelle” and ‘‘ Impromptu,” and_ several 
positions by Liadow ; Dagomirski’s Fantasia on Finnish airs, 
and ‘‘Stenka Razine,” a symphonic poem for orchestra by 
Glazounoff. 


ago. 
energetic musician has inflicted a very severe loss upon Eng- 


Italian papers for a professor of singing at the Conservatory 
of Naples, He must be between eighteen and thirty-five, and 
he is offered the prodigious salary of $440 a year. 

....Hector Berlioz’s “Benvenuto Cellini” was re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm at the Munich Court Opera, 
where it was produced for the first time a fortnight ago. Levi 
conducted and Vogl sang the title réle. 

....The Covent Garden Opera Company opened at 
the Royalty Theatre, London, Saturday evening before a bril- 
liant audience. Miss Ella Russell made her rentrée in ‘‘ Les 
Pecheurs de Perles,” and was enthusiastically greeted. Miss 
Russell will sing in concert at Buckingham Palace, May 31. 


.... From Bozen comes the news that the statue of 
the Minnesinger, Walter von der Vogelweide, upon which the 
sculptor Heinrich Natter is at present occupied, will be 
finished in August, and the unveiling will take place on Sep- 
tember 15. On this occasion all the song societies of the 
Tyrol will meet in Bozen, and will take the opportunity of 
forming themselves into one Bund. 


....lt seems that playing the “ mandoline ” is becom- 
ing quite the fashionable amusement among the Parisian 
aristocracy, the ladies especially. Ata large meeting lately 
mandolinists” a selection from ‘‘ Lohengrin 
was performed. Who knows? It may yet come to pass that 
‘“ Lohengrin” will become a popular work in Paris aristocratic 
circles through the medium of the banjo. 


oe 


of fashionable 


....Bolzoni, the conductor of the Madrid Concert 
Society, has written an orchestral prelude to Bréton's ‘‘ Los 
Amantes de Feruel,” which met with the most pronounced 
success at its recent first performance. D’Albert played on 
the same occasion Beethoven's G major piano concerto, which 
work was then heard for the first time in public at the Spanish 
capital, a circumstance which shows that they are somewha 
backward in matters musical in Spain. 


.... The inhabitants of the little village of Schweid- 
nitz, in Germany, are blessed—or plagued—by such fine ears 
that the street organs cause them the most acute agony. Con- 
sequently they have issued an order to the effect that every 
organ player must keep his instrument in perfect tune, under 
pain of a severe punishment. Furthermore, they have or- 
dained that Sundays and Wednesdays shall be kept as “‘ off 
days,” during which the sound of the organ may not be heard 
in their streets. 


...A London daily paper, describing a coach jour- 
ney to St. Albans, makes the gossiping coachman say: “ A bit 
further on is an old shed standing in front of a row of 
houses ; that is where Hiindel composed ‘The Harmonious 
Blacksmith.’ He was organist at Whitchurch, near by. He 
was organist at that church, and was buried there.” 

‘The Harmonious Blacksmith” myth has surelv been de- 
molished now ; and everyone knows that Hiindel was buried 
in Westminster Abbey. A learned writer, Mr. W. H. Cum- 
mings, finds every reason for doubting whether Whitchurch 
Church was the Chapel of Canons. There are, however, the re- 
mains of what tradition calls ‘* Hiindel’s Old Organ” in the 
church. 

....Marianne and Clara Eissler performed at their 
concert in London on May 8 a sonata for violin and harp, by 
Spobr, which has never yet been published nor heard in Eng- 
land. The manuscript was recently presented to the accom- 
plished sisters by the composer’s niece, and was played by 
them, we believe, at Berlin and Bayreuth during a short tour 
made in Germany during the past winter. With these excep- 
tions it seems the sonata has never been heard in public, and 
great interest was therefore attached to its performance on 
the occasion. Upon the permanent rank to be assumed by 
the work, as compared with Spohr’s other compositions, it 
would, of course, be premature to speak. 

.... Two musical functions will take place at the Troca- 


dero during the Paris Ex hibition, of which the programs will 
They will be conducted 


France a pianist of high reputation, Mr. Lavroff. The first 


will take place on June 22, when the program will be as fol- 


Overture to ‘‘ Rousslan et Ludmila,” (Guilla) ; ‘* In the 


Piano Concerto, played 


piano com- 


....The transformation of the late Carl Rosa’s enter- 


prise into a joint stock company and the union of interests, 
effected only a few days before his death with Mr. Augustus 
Harris, of Covent Garden, London, render it possible that the 
undertaking may not perish with its founder. 
seems well assured that the English opera as an institution, 


Indeed, it 


he establishment of which was due in the first instance to his 
eal and ability, is now placed upon such a sure foundation 
hat even the removal of his guiding hand may not imperil its 


existence in England, as it would have done only a short time 


Nevertheless, it is felt that the unexpected death of the 








to the fore in Stockholm, where, on the stage of the Theatre 





rapid fortunes. 


An open competition is announced in the }1 





ish musical art. 
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Metropolitan Musical Society 
Concert. 
HILE the second concert of the Metropoli- 
tan Musical Society, at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
Tuesday evening of last week, was not artistically the peer of 
the first concert, it was nevertheless a brilliant affair. 

The wear and tear of the season, combined with the warm 
weather, told on the freshness of the voices, but the society 
was as energetic and as well drilled as ever. The following 
program was presented, heterogeneous but nevertheless inter- 
esting : 

“God in Nature"’ tp sh D¥KD hoes , Schubert 
* Go, Lovile Boat ” o56...<e0e< ‘ ..Calleott 
“ The Time of Roses”’ (a cafel/a). Hermann 
* Hungarian Fantasie”’..... Liszt 
* Elsa's Dream” ... 
Prayer and Finale... 

* Elsa,’’ Miss Lizzie Webb Cary ; *' Ortrud,” Miss Alma Del Martin ; 
“* Lohengrin,’ Mr. J. H. McKinley; ‘‘ Frederick,” Mr. Fred. C. Hilliard ; 
‘* The King,” Mr. Ericsson F. Bushnell. 


‘ ” 
( from “ Lohengrin .Richard Wagner 


** Come, Let us Sing” (g5th Psalm), Mendelssohn 
** The Watch of the Angels” (a cafed/a) 


** Matona, Lovely Maiden" (a cafel/a) 


Dregert 

Orlando di Lasso 
Perhaps the weakest thing of the evening was the ‘‘ Lohen- 
grin” music, and naturally enough. Mr. Bushnell hada cold, 
Miss Cary was nervous and the others almost inaudible, even 
The psalm 
by 


the choral singing lacked resonance and firmness. 
went well in parts but the first two a cafe//a numbers 
Callcott and Hermann were charmingly given. 
Julia Rivé-King played the hackneved Liszt 
Fantasie in a brilliant, spirited manner, her tone being remark- 


Hungarian 


ably full and carrying in such a large building, and her shad- 
ing and general conception most satisfactory. Mr. Chapman, 
who has literally had no experience with orchestral conducting, 
did very well considering this was only his third appearance in 
such a capacity. 

There were a few slips, but the intelligence and presence of 
mind of the soloist covered them up. Mrs. King received a 
hearty ovation. Mr. Chapman deserved lots of credit and 
commendation for his earnest efforts in behalf of 
which shows refinement and precision in all of its work. 

A certain hardness and rigidity are still apparent, but time 
The Metropolitan Musical So- 


this society, 


will remedy all these defects. 
ciety has, emphatically, given us the best choral singing of the 
season. 


Music in Boston. 


Bost 
WAY back in the dim past there was written 
an opera which is still remembered by our oldest inhab- 


N, May 20, 1880. 


itants as a work which raged through the land like a tonal 
cholera. This work has been resuscitated by some learned 
antiquarian, and I began the last week by going to hear 
‘*Pinafore!"’ Were I to write a detailed analysis of this 
worm-eaten musical chestnut I fear that your readers would 
rise up and revile me ; yet the success of the week’s perform- 
ances prove that there is juice in the lemon yet. (I fear that 
my metaphors of lemons and chestnuts are getting mixed up 
as badly as Sir Boyle Roche's when he said 
rat; I see him floating in the air ; but, mark me, sir, I will 


‘** Sir, I smella 


yet nip him in the bud !"’) 

There was a large audience present Monday night, and 
everything was encored. Much of 
the personal popularity of the singers, many of whom were 
local favorites. Digby Bell was the ‘‘ Admiral ;" Laura Joyce 
Bell, ‘‘ Little Buttercup ;” Januschowsky, ‘‘Josephine ;"” J. C. 
Miron, ‘* Dick Deadeye ;” Babcock, the ‘‘ Captain,” and Fes- 
senden, ‘‘ Ralph.” Everyone was received with enthusiasm. 
Mr. Miron made a wonderful ** Dick Deadeye,” his phenom- 
enal bass voice telling magnificently. Januschowsky sang 
brilliantly and acted well, but her very marked foreign accent 
was not the best adjunct to the portrayal of the daughter of 
an English sea captain. In listening to her conversation one 
would rather imagine the vessel to belong to the Hamburg 
Line than to the English naval service. 

Of course, the old jokes fell rather flat, all of them being as 
stale as Monday buns, but the concerted music of the second 
act was attractive, even to jaded musical ears, and ‘* He is an 
Englishman ” was as effective as ever. Mr. D. M. Babcock 
is not a born actor and spite of good singing was as stolid in 
action as the Egyptian sphinx. There was but little other 
music during the week. Our orchestra has gone West, and 
that takes away an important element from our musical feast. 
To-day they will return and next Thursday Gericke will have 
his farewell benefit. That will end the symphonic season, 
unless Gilmore (twelve days later) should give us some 
classical orchestral selections at his revivified jubilee, which I 
very much doubt, for we are promised the ‘‘ Anvil Chorus” 
with real anvils and real firemen to hammer them; and the 
‘*Star Spangled Banner,” with real cannons to mark the 
rbythm. 

Apropos of this 1 can give the great jubilist a new idea: 
Why not combine cannons and classical music? In other 
words, give Schubert's ninth symphony and Beethoven’s fifth 
in ‘‘cannon” form. How the four strokes of the finale of the 
Schubert work would come out if assisted by a park of artil- 
lery (as the idea of these strokes came from Beethoven’s violin 
concerto, it might be well to give them with ‘‘ rifled’ cannon), 
and what an effect the first four notes of the Beethoven work 


the success was due to 





would have if aided by gunpowder! Three quick cannon 
shots and a dynamite explosion for the accented fourth note 
would give to the destiny figure an importance which it has 
never had. 

Thursday last I attended the Cecilia Concert, the last of this 
season’s club A miscellaneous program was pre- 
The chorus sang excellently. Leslie's madrigal, 
’ was altogether charming, in spite of 


concerts. 
sented. 
‘* Thine Eyes so Bright,’ 
the fact that the recent Boylston Concert gave us madrigals 
enough to carry us over the summer season, 

Mendelssohn's group of choruses, in which he has given an 
odd presentation of Heine's pathetic ‘* Tragédie,”” were well 
sung also; but it is an everlasting absurdity to have 100 singers 
(male and female) unitedly burst forth with ‘‘ Oh, fly with me 
How much better is Schumann’s passionate 
But Mendelssohn seldom understood 


and be my wife.” 
setting for solo voice. 
the power of Heine's poetry, and made use of his verses but 
seldom. Added to the rather kid gloved music was a frightful 
translation, so that poor Heine came out of the contest rather 
disabled. Not only were there false accents in the English 
words but the line 


Und du bist einsam und allein, 


which, with the context, has the sense of ‘‘ Thou shalt be lone- | 


ly and alone,” was transformed into the egotistic statement, 


And thou without my /ost' ring hand \') 

Wilt think thee in a stranger land. 
The piping cf the birds at eventide over the “‘ green spot” 
where the unhappy lovers are buried becomes a ‘‘ moaning” 
in the English, Udbersetsung (which probably the genius who 
wrought the havoc will think means an ‘‘ upsetting”), and the 
locality, ‘‘that spot so drear.” I shall keepthat translation as 
a curiosity. By the way, I have some other quaint bits in this 
direction. In arecent song, published by our largest Boston 


house, occurs the line: 

‘*Doch fern von 
Love), which the worthy upsetter 
turned into ‘‘ Far away is Minnie!’ The same bright writer 
subsequently turned ‘‘O bit’) euch theure Magdelein” (I 
beg ye, dearest maidens), into ‘‘1 beg you, dearest J/agda- 


(But far from me is 


I should say translator— 


mir ist Minne” 


/ene 1” 

But one of the 
occurs in a song in the Novello catalogue. It is a 
think by Raff) entitled ‘‘ Durch Hain und Buchenhallen 
(‘‘ Through fields and groves of beeches"), which was changed 
into ‘‘ Through fields and alls of learning!” the translator 
the word ‘ Buchenhallen” to mean 


mistakes ever made in this field 
duet (I 


funniest 


evidently mistaking 
‘* Halls of Books.” 
But Iam not writing a literary essay ; let us return to our 
concert. ‘Ave Verum” 
Macfarren’s spirited ‘‘ Miller’? was given with perfect en- 
semble and was as bright as a May morning. Mendelssohn's 
‘*Ave Maria,” from ‘‘ Loreley,” was sung by the 
voices with much refinement, and the soprano soloist (whose 
name did not appear on the program) sang so sympathetically 


Gounod’s was sung exquisitely. 


female 


that she was chiefly responsible for the encore which followed: 

But the great popular success of the concert was Cornelius’ 
‘*Salamaleikum,” which was given with Arthur Weld’s four 
hand accompaniment. Gardner S. 
in royal style. Messrs. Cutter and Fay (not exactly a wood- 
land fay, but a good pianist and a genial gentleman) played 
the piano part finely, the chorus sang with great spirit and 
the work woke up the audience like an electrical shock. Mr. 
Lamson sang two Jensen songs as solos. Spite of the diffi- 
culty of his accompaniments (Mr. Cutter played them well) 
Jensen had real vocal thoughts, and his ‘‘ Waldesgesprich” is 
quite as good as Schumann's setting. He might have been 
called ‘‘ Mrs. Schumann” quite justly, for he is like that mas- 


Lamson sang the solo 


ter of dissonance, but more feminine. 

Miss Flora E, Finlayson sang ‘‘ Knowest Thou the Land” 
with most sympathetic voice and her usual pure intonation 
and enunciation. The Brahms Quartet, consisting of Mrs. 
Humphrey-Allen, Miss Gertrude Edmands, Mr. G, J. Parker 
and Mr. W. L. Whitney, appropriately sang some Brahms 
quartets, the setof gypsy songs, the recent opus 103. They 
are difficult enough (and like the ancient wit, I wish that some 
of them had been impossible), but only the last ones are 
beautiful. Dvorak gives gypsy music with more directness 
and more melody. 

But Nos. 6to 11 were very interesting and also well sung. 
The unison passages of No. g were in admirable contrast with 
the subsequent harmony ; the shading of the last four was 
perfect, and the modulations were worthy of Brahms, although 
some of them were quite new to me and I have heard the 
gypsy music inHungary, too. 

The promenade concerts managed by Mr. C. A. Ellis and 
directed by A. Neuendorff are soon to begin again, therefore 
it is high time to bring forth the old joke about mixing beer 
with Meyerbeer, and for the temperance statisticians to show 
how many men are annually ruined by sipping the liquid of 
Gambrinus while listening to Strauss’ waltzes. I respectfully 
suggest that it is the Strauss music that does it. A man may 
begin with Strauss and end with raw whiskey. Strauss shows 
which way the wind blows, Louis C. ELson. 








——tThe concert of little Gussie Cottlow, the eleven 
year old pianist, took place at Central Music Hall, in Chicago, 
last Thursday evening, the little pianist playing, among other 
selections, the C major concerto of Beethoven. 














Barmen Letter. 
BarMen, May 
Editors Musical Courier + 
N April 14 musical Barmen was treated toa 
Thule,” by 
The first rep- 


new opera, ‘‘ The Last Days of George 
Rauchenecker, our able leader and composer. 
albeit the the 


house, called the 


a crowded 
the 


last of drew 


which 


resentation, season, 


and enthusiastic composer and 
leading singers again and again before the curtain and over- 
whelmed them with applause and laurels and flowers and 
things. Barmen can boast of a well developed local patriotism ; 
a new opera of one of our own musicians, conducted by him- 
self, was, of course, an event demanding everybody's pres- 
ence, but no feeling of patriotic duty could have engendered 
this genuine, sweeping enthusiasm which greeted the work in 
its progress and reached toward the end a climax seldom 
witnessed here; that 
Rauchenecker is a master of instrumentation ; 
no end of striking original orchestral effects and knows how 
to captivate and excite his hearers. He has 
preference for the brass instruments and their very liberal use, 


was the composition’s own merit 


he commands 
an outspoken 
which occasionally tends to drown his finer work under mas- 
sive and protracted blasts; but then his whole style is heroic, 
majestic, and at all events this extreme seems to me preferable 
to the other one. Besides, he has been much at Bayreuth 
and cannot really help it. 

The libretto of the ‘‘ Last Days of Thule 


affair as most libretti are, and runs briefly as follows : 


” is about as sad an 


** Blon- 


; del,” a romantic young fisherman, with a fair public school 


education, to judge by the expressions he uses, finds on the 
seashore a priceless pearl, with the gift of which he hopes to 
win the love of ‘' Helda,” a demoniac, heartless beauty, favor- 
ite of the dying old king of Thule, sweetheart of his presump- 
tive successor, ‘*‘ Floki, ” and loved or hated with equal inten- 
sity by all dramatis persona, according to whether she has 
old bard 


right cor- 


It is in vain that an 
a Helda fa 


dially for reasons just explained, warn the young enthusiast. 


smiled or frowned upon them. 
and also the king’s jester, who both hate 
He gives ‘‘ Helda” the pearl without even asking, leave alone 
receiving, any reward whatsoever from her ; 
futes the favorite Boston theory of fish diet being conducive to 


he thus ably re- 


brain development. The old king has meanwhile died, leav- 
ing that mythical goblet, the symbol of Thule’s greatness, in 
the hands of the jester ; how and why is not explainéd. (Our 
Goethe makes him fling the goblet into the sea and ‘* Helda 
die before him, which is a much nicer and simpler arrange- 
ment, and would have saved all the ensuing trouble if adopted 
by the librettist ; but such are these poets !) 

The people, seeing the jester possessor of the goblet, offer 
him the throne, but ‘* Floki,’’ a practical character, considers 
his succession into part of the old king's worldly possessions 
title to the real estate also, 
‘ off-hand ” 


which is 


(viz., ‘‘ Helda”’) a_ sufficient 
solves the 
the 
conveniently 
Great excitement. 
The sea begins to roar until every fish is blue in the face, 
and the orchestra rages for all itis worth. ‘‘ Helda” 
ber hand (with all appurtenances) to whoever brings back the 
goblet, whereupon Blondel, nothing loath, takes to the 
in fine style, 7. ¢., head foremost, with hardly time enough 


and an fashion by 


throwing 


question in 


goblet into the _ sea, always 


near the scene during the whole four acts. 


The goblet gone Thule doomed 


otters 
water 


nod a brief adieu to the public with his heels from over the 


painted horizon. The next act shows us ‘* Hermida,” goddess 


of the sea, unmarried, parentage unknown, age « 
Wagner's 


nventional, 
in her submarine palace (reminiscence of ** Rhein- 
gold”), brave with oyster shells and seaweeds, but pining with 
secret love for a blond mortal youth in the dry upper world 
Blondel.” 


who is, of course, nobody else but Mermaids 


bring in the goblet, which fell into their garden; other mer- 
maids bring in ‘‘ Blondel,” who came after it, and ‘‘ Hermida” 
instantly goes for him. For he is not only blond and robust 
and sheepish, and all that which kills the prima donna, but he 
and that’s her very 

Hey? Now 


‘* Blondel” once more shows himself the unmitigated fool that 


is also a tenor, possessed of the high C, 
element of life, you know, the high sea is. See? 


he is. Not only does he spurn ‘‘ Hermida’s” eternal affection 
(eternal, mind you !) and the whole submarine kingdom. with 
oyster beds and cable privileges, offered him, but he deliber- 
ately asks her to stop her nonsense, give him the goblet and 
A wild 


befcre her, both 


let him go upstairs again to win ‘‘ Helda”’ with it. 
scene! She kneels before him, he kneels 
kneel before one another, the mermaids kneeling around pro- 
miscuously at random, the old goblet having as lively a time of 
it as a baseball at the last inning, and the orchestra turning 
itself fairly inside out with 7's and ///’s. She even shews him, 
a magic lantern, ‘‘Helda” in the arms of 
At 


chestra is well nigh exhausted, ‘“‘ Hermida” gives him the gob- 


by means of 
‘* Floki,” to cure him; but no avail. last, when the or- 
let, promises to come to his assistance whenever he may call 
her, bids him good-bye and puts on more *‘ (N. B. 
—Pronounce distinctly and remember the last pun.) Only a 
goddess can permit herself such a glaring impossibility. No 
human girl would have done it. 

The last act shows us ‘‘ Floki’s and ‘* Helda’s” 
and marriage carousals ; music, pageants, banquets, ballets, 
partly behind and partly before the scenes, in short, every- 
thing that tends to make life fast. The old bard, called forth 
to sing something gay, sings something sad instead and is 
promptly killed by ‘‘ Floki,” but manages to sing a long 


seaweeds,” 


coronation 
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winded curse before dying altogether, (Reminiscence of 


Uhland’s ‘‘Des Singer's Fluch.”) The jester, threatened 
with punishment by ‘‘ Helda,” whom his sharp tongue has 
offended, kilis himself in a rather incoherent and uncalled for 
fashion ; the only explanation is, that he, too, has been secretly 
in love with “ Helda” during all the four acts and has now 
enough of it. Now ‘‘ Blondel” appears with the goblet drip- 
ping, but triumphant and expectant. But ‘‘ Helda,” just as 
practical a character as her lover ‘‘Floki,” receives him coolly, 
pats him on the shoulder, calls him a good fellow and all that, 
bids him get a glass of beer and a sandwich at her expense, 
explains that the promise of her hand was a mere figure of 
speech and declares her intention of remaining with ‘‘ Floki”’ 
This is too much for even ‘* Blondel’s”” water- 
proof He suddenly remembers that ‘‘ Hermida” 
was a plenty good enough girl for him after all and calls her in 
a passionate love song, which ‘‘Helda” at first thinks ad- 
dressed to herself. ‘‘ Hermida” promptly appears and with 
her a lot of water which engulfs just everything and everybody 
until the last breath of the orchestra faintly gurgles out. ‘‘ Her- 
mida” and her ‘‘ Blondel” mount a large two seated shell 
drawn by something or other and go nobody knows where. 
Nobody cares either, because everybody is busy applauding 
and getting hats and cloaks and going home, for the opera is 


on the throne. 
constancy. 


out 

My innate reverence has made light Of the libretto, I own it ; 
but do net judge the opera by it. The music is beautiful, 
stirring, exciting, at times even sublime and deserves to be- 
come widely known 

Emil Sauer has been by far the busiest of all our pianists 
; he has played thrice at Berlin, thrice at Dresden, 
the principal cities of Germany, every time with 


last season 
and in all 
phenomenal success, and is now seeking a well earned rest in 
Yours truly, 


Kari F, Wirte. 


the shades of Kissingen. 


“Figaro” on Carl Rosa. 


HE thus discourses on the late 


Carl Rosa in its issue of May 4 


“Figaro” 
x a * 

Che terribly sudden death in Paris of Mr. Carl Rosa 
was known to his friends early on Tuesday morning, a few 
hours after his demise, but not to the public in general until 
yesterday. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that it sent a 
shock through every musical circle in London and the prov- 
Particularly in the country, where he had toured with 


inces 
his company for fourteen years, no one was more popular 
than Mr. Rosa, and if his enormous services to that greatly 
neglected branch of art, English opera, be taken into consid- 
eration, no one was more worthy of the celebrity he enjoyed. 
The events of his public life were comparatively few. Born 
March 1843 (and not, as erroneously 


stated, in 1842), he was, like many other men who have at- 


22 


at Hamburg on 


tained eminence, a juvenile prodigy. In his own name of 
Karl Rose he made his début at the age of seven in Germany, 
playing a concerto by Jansa. He was then studying in Lin- 


denau, and in 1854-5 he took a tour through England and 


Scotland as a juvenile pianist. In 1859 he went to the Leipsic 
Conservatoire, where he was a fellow pupil of Sir Arthur Sul- 
livan, Walter Bache and the rest of the celebrated ‘* Leipsic 
‘*Herr Rose” 
had attained considerable celebrity as a violinist on the Con- 
tinent here 1866, and on March 
made ‘his début at the Crystal Palace, where he played the 
slow movement from Spohr’'s eleventh concerto. It 
esting to recollect that at the same concert Mr. Manns, for the 

England, introduced Sir Arthur Sullivan's first 
Chorley, in speaking of ‘* Herr Rose,” says that 


class,” which is now so rapidly diminishing. 


when he returned in 10 


is inter- 


first time in 
symphony. 
His 


priety rather than depth of feeling ; but he has no faults to unlearn and- 


violin playing adroit technically, well finished, and showing pro 


has a modesty of style which bespeaks the true artist. 

Shortly afterward Rosa accepted an engagement with the 
late Colone! Bateman as violinist for the Euphrosyne Parepa 
in the United States, where in the following 
February he They immediately started an 


opera company, and with Parepa, Wachtel, Santley, Ronconi, 


concert tour 


married Parepa. 


Rose 


Hersee, Mrs. Seguin and Formes as chief artists, they 
amassed a large fortane. They finally returned to Europe in 
3, and after a holiday for the benefit of their health they 
started an English opera company in the provinces. Mr. 
»k Drury Lane for an English season in March, 1874, 
Lohengrin” in English, but the sudden 
death of Mrs. Parepa stopped the enterprise. It was resumed 
in 1875, since when Mr, Rosa's career will be readily within 


Rosa to 


in order to produce‘ 


the recollection of the public. 


* 
” * 


Carl Rosa introduced a large number of foreign works 
n English guise, and he did even still greater good to English 
art by commissioning young British composers to write espe- 
cially for his company. As the outcome of this enterprise we 
had Cowen's ‘' Pauline,” Stanford's ‘‘Canterbury Pil- 
‘*Esmeralda"’ and ‘t Nadeshda,” 
and ‘‘ Troubadour,” and Corder's 
For the forthcoming season Mr. Rosa, at the 
commissioned Mr, Cowen to write 


have 


rims Goring Thomas’ 


Mackenzie's ‘‘ Colomba” 
Nordisa 


period of his death, had 


a new opera in association with Mr, Bennett and Mr. Hamish 
McCunn to compose an opera on the subject of ‘* Waverly,” 


produce the English version of Bizet’s ‘‘ Pearl Fishers’’ and 
an opera to be specially composed for him by Tschaikowsky. 


* 
+ * 


And now a few words of personal reminiscences. 
Mrs. Parepa met Rosa for the first time at the house of an 
eminent sculptor in a street off Fitzroy-sq., and it was at her 
suggestion that Bateman engaged him for the American tour. 
He was then a rather timid young bachelor of three and 
twenty, with Napoleonic views on art, but sorely addicted to 
blushing. Carl Rosa during the next year married the wid- 
owed Euphrosyne Parepa, then a lady of only one and thirty, 
but who was of so robust a figure that the ungallant American 
critics forthwith entitled her ‘‘a washtub full of melody.” 
After his return to England in 1873 Rosa’s business manager 
was the late Harry Jackson, who personally sent round the 
notices of Parepa’s death to the ‘* Figaro” and other journals. 
Twice in his life Carl Rosa was seized with brain troubles— 
the first occasion was on the death of Parepa—and for this 
reason he reduced his always delicate frame by annually 
going through a ‘‘ course” ata German spa. For the same 
reason, although of a decidedly convivial temperament, he 
persistently refrained from even the mildest stimulants. His 
usual drink at dinner was soda and milk. His feeding was no 
less peculiar, and there is no doubt that he owes his death 
partly to the fact that before his last journey to Paris, on Good 
Friday night, he dined on six dozen of oysters, and though 
pacing the deck in the cold of an April night in mid Channel, 
he obstinately refused the glass of hot toddy which a hardy 
mariner pressed him to take. 

* = * 

Asa manager Rosa was singularly cool and hard to 
tackle while negotiations were going forward, but when once 
the contract was signed he was the very first to waive any de- 
tail which might appear to give himself an unfair advantage. 
He was a most excitable gentleman, and it used to be said 
that during half an opera season he would like to have been 
poor enough to afford to kick his critics, and during the other 
half could do nothing but thank them. He was fond of ask- 
ing the opinions of everybody, but invariably acted upon his 
own judgment, which (witness ‘‘Joconde,” ‘ Piccolino,” 
‘*The Siege of Rochelle,” ‘* The Golden Cross,” ‘‘ Moro” 
After his re- 


and numerous other works) was often wrong. 
marriage, Carl Rosa enjoyed a brief but extremely happy 
He was passionately fond of his second wife 
and his four children. He often traveled 
in order to spend Saturday to Monday with his young family, 
who could not possibly join him on tour ; and the public, who 
knew the impresario only as the stern director and unflinch- 
ing champion of British art, would have been amused, and | 
think pleased, could they have seen the manager, tired from 
long travel, nevertheless going on all fours up the broad stairs 
with his progeny on his back, and roaring with laughter when 
the youngsters slipped downstairs at the first landing and en- 
treated papa to do it again. Carl Rosa loved Britain with 
the affection of a patriotic native. He, a few years ago, be- 
came a naturalized Englishman. The last articulate words he 
ever spoke, when he endeavored in vain to leap out of his 
bed in Paris, was a desire to die on British soil, and his body 
by his own desire was brought over for burial in the land of 


wedded life. 
100 or more miles 


his adoption. Pugnacious as he was, it was almost impossi- 
ble not to admire and love Carl Rosa, who was aman of 
heart and of his word, of sentiment and of honor. 


& * 

The Carl Rosa troupe, which is now under the control 
of a limited liability company, on the board of which are Sir 
George Grove and Mr. Augustus Harris, will doubtless con- 
tinue the performances, at any rate for a period. Mr. Rosa’s 
arrangements were so complete that until existing contracts 
are fulfilled the company might run almost automatically. 
The future, however, is a very different matter. No one save 
Mr. Rosa possessed the pluck, combined with the capital, to 
support and encourage English operatic art. It is possible 
that this is not altogether the fault of the managers. With the 
exception of Mr. Rosa himself, not one impresario now before 
the public can boast any really technical training in music at 
all; and it is only natural that, distrusting their own critical 
powers, they should hesitate to enter upon a branch of art 
which, to those who possess no knowledge, or the little knowl- 
edge which is even more dangerous, might prove a financial 
pitfall. Mr. Rosa was an accomplished musician in every sense 
of the term, was an admirable score reader and an operatic 
conductor of the first rank, He knew full well and readily 
recognized the fact that although at the outset certain works 
might at first not apparently recoup the pecuniary outlay, yet 
as they gave his company a standing such as no other troupe 
in the provinces possessed, his policy was not only artistically 
but financially wise. It is doubtful whether any other man- 
ager would now dare to do the same, or whether, if he would, 
he could boast the musical qualifications for carrying his plans 
out. For a period, then, it is feared that English operatic art 
will suffer a temporary eclipse ; and more is the pity, for it is 
at any rate not the public which now need educating. 


The Springtide Festival Concert of the Schubert 
Society takes place June 3, at the Grand Opera House, 
Newark, N. J., Mr. Louis Russell, conductor. Mendelssohn’s 
‘‘Hymn of Praise” and other interesting selections will be 
performed. The Philharmonic Society orchestra of this city 











and only a few days before his demise he had arranged to 


will assist. 





HOME NEWS. 





——Mr. S. G. Pratt, the Chicago composer, was in 
town last week. ° 


Mrs. Julie de Ravasz, the mother of Mrs. Korbay, 
the pianist, of this city, died in Hungary on May It. 





——The pupils of the American Conservatory of 
Music of Chicago, J. J. Hattstaedt, director, were to give a 
concert at Weber Music Hall, in that city, last evening. 


Knoxvile, Tenn., will have a musical festival, con- 
sisting of six concerts, on June to, 11 and 12, under Carl Zer- 
rahn, with the assistance ol the Juch- Perotti combination. 





The pupils of Mr. Joseph Maclean, of Synodical 
College, Rogersville, Tenn., are giving a series of four piano 
recitals, the dates of which are May 10, 17, 21 and 24. The 
programs are varied and interesting. 





——Master Albert Weinstein gave a concert Saturday 
evening last at Chickering Hall and was assisted by the follow- 
ing artists: Miss Helen Van Schoick, soprano; Holst Han- 
sen, baritone, and Michael Banner, violinist. Mr. L. Wein- 
stein was the organist and accompanist. 

The young pianist played selections from Bach, Men- 
delssohn, Chopin and Weber, and showed considerable skill 
and marked improvement since he was heard last winter. 


——Mr. Rudolph Aronson has just received from Vi- 
enna the orchestra parts of Johan Strauss’ four latest waltzes, 
‘*Sinnen und Minnen,” ‘‘Jubel,” ‘‘Wiener Frauen” and 
** Adele ;” and from Paris the five latest waltzes of Emile 
Waldteufel, entitled ‘‘ Etincellés,” ‘‘ Papillons Bleus,” ‘‘ Hebe,” 
‘*Au Revoir” and ‘‘ Dans les Nuages.” These selections 
form a patt of the musical program interpreted by the Hun- 
garian Band and Casino orchestra on the roof garden during 
this week and for some time to come. 


——Through the courtesy of the Council of the Uni- 
versity of New York the annual examinations of the A. C. M. 
will be held this year at the university, University-pl., New 
York city. The theoretic examination will take place on 
Friday and Saturday, June 28 and 29. There will be two ses- 
sions daily, from 9:30 A. M. to 12:30 and from 3 to 6 P. M. 
Nine hours will be allowed for the papers on musical theory, 
embracing harmony, counterpoint, form, acoustics, termin- 
ology and history, and three hours for the special paper in 
connection with the instrumental and 
The demonstrative examinations in the various departments 
will commence on Monday, July 1, at 9:30 A. M., and will con- 
tinue until all the candidates are examined. The organ exam- 
ination will be held at Grace Church, corner of Broadway and 
Tenth-st. The annual meeting of the college for the election 
of officers, &c., will be held at the University on Monday, 
July 1, at 8p. M, Full information concerning the examina- 
tions and copies of the new edition of the prospectus can be 
obtained of the secretary and treasurer, Robert Bonner, 60 
Williams-st., Providence, R. I. ; 


vocal examinations, 





Newark is justly agitating for a music hall com- 
mensurate with its growing musical tastes. Prof. E. M. 
Bowman, organist of the First Baptist Church and the conduc- 
tor of the May Music Festival, on being interviewed recently 
said: 

An appeal should be made to our moneyed men for a music hall capable 
of affording a home for the divine art in this city and a workroom for its 
devotees. That there is an abundance of musical talent in this city “ going 
to seed ” for the want of proper training is clearly demonstrated by the spon- 
taneous response of this grand chorus at the prospect of something being 
done worth taking hold of with zeal and earnestness. If this occasion and 
impetus toward a music hall and assembly room are not improved by cap- 
italists, we do not know what influence can be brought to bear on them. 
Newark will never be able to do anything of permanent musical value 
unless it has a music hall capable of seating an audience large enough to 
pay expenses with low priced admissions. The population of this city is 
composed mostly of that class who will not and cannot pay high prices 
for concerts. The simple remedy, then, is to build a hall large enough to 
hold a paying audience at popular prices of admission. The sooner this 
fact is grasped the sooner will the town begin to move in musical matters. 


——tThe season of grand and comic opera to be given 
during the summer at the Grand Opera House, in this city, is 
now assured. All the arrangements have been completed, the 
company is engaged, and the date of opening set. Mr. Mor- 
rissey succeeded Saturday in engaging Pauline L’Allemand, 
who has been the leading prima donna of the Boston Ideal 
Opera Company during the winter season. L’Allemand will 
be surrounded with the following singers : Miss Emma Berger, 
from the Royal Opera House, Berlin; Miss Nina Bertini, 
associate prima donna of the Emma Abbott Opera Company ; 
Miss Attalie Claire, the contralto of the Boston Ideals; Miss 
Russell, of the Campanini Opera Company ; Messrs. James 
Baxter and Enrico Duzenzi, tenors, and Messrs. Tagliapietra, 
baritone, and Maina, basso. There will be a chorus of sixty 
and an enlarged orchestra under the direction of Mr. Paul 
Steindorff. The opening opera on June 3 will be ‘‘ Martha,” 
with L’Allemand in the title réle. In the fair scene, which 
admits of all sorts of athletic games and sports, a tournament 
will take place in the shape of a Graeco-Roman wrestling 
match between William Muldoon and Charles Miller, A 
number of other athletes will perform feats of strength. 
‘* The Bohemian Girl” will follow on the succeeding Monday, 
and then will come ‘‘ The Chimes of Normandy,” ‘‘ Carmen,” 
‘‘Fra Diavolo” and ‘‘ Faust,” each opera being given tor one 





week only. 
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——Max Bendheim’s pupils will give a concert next 
Saturday evening at Hardman Hall. 

——The fifty-third concert of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety, of Dayton, Ohio, takes place to-morrow evening at the 
Grand Opera House in that city, Mr. W. L, Blumenschein 
conductor. The following program will be played : 


Overture, ‘* Galathe”’ 
“Cujus Animam” 


Piano concerte, op. 25 
Miss Williams 
Recitative, ‘Ah! ‘Tis too late now’’.... , 
Aria, ‘“* My heart's delight and treasure’’. { 
Miss Brusmap. 


Donizetti 


Waltzes, * At Home” Blumenschein 
Philharmonic Orchestra. 
Cantata, “ The Crusaders ” 
Soloists—** Armida,"’ Mrs. Hunter; “ Rinaldo,” 
* Peter, the Hermit,” Mr. Finke. 
Phiharmonic Chorus and Orchestra. 

Newark’s first grand May music festival took 
place at Miner’s Theatre in that city last Friday evening, Sat- 
urday afternoon and Saturday evening, and was a great suc- 
The following programs were presented : 

FRIDAY EVENING, ORATORIO NIGHT. 
Dudley Buck's new cantata, “ The Light of Asia,’’ given in its entirety. 
Miss Emma Juch, soprano; Mr. J. H. Ricketson, tenor; Cle- 
Grand festival orchestra of fifty musicians. Fes- 
Mr. E. M. Bowman, conductor. 


Mr. Lemmon; 


cess. 


Soloists : 
mente Bologna, basso. 
tival chorus of 250 mixed voices. 


SATU RDAY Avraancon, PopuLaR MATINEE. 
nad tie nade ane Ek cha Beethoven 


Overture, “ Leor.ora’ 


Aria from ** Ernani’ .. Verdi 


’Cello solo, fantasie .. Servais 
Mr. Herbert. 
** Ah, non credea,”’ * Mignon” 
Mr. Ricketson. 
Concerto for piano and orchestra in E flat................-:00eeeeeees Liszt 
Miss Aus der Ohe. 
"* symphony (composed 1789) 
Orchestra. 


Aria, 


* Jupiter -Mozart 


Songs, with piano accompaniment........ 
Mr. Bologan. 
Pissinh aahentuodians Sakines cue 
Orchestra. 
Mr. Carl Zerrahn, conductor. 


Ballet music, ‘* Sylvia 


SATURDAY EVENING, 
WAGNER AND OPERA NIGHT, 
Part I1.—Wacner. 
» / March and chorus 
{ Song, *‘ Evening Star"’ 

“ Lohengrin,” ** Elsie’s Dream” 

** Meistersinger,”’ * Walter's Prize Song "’ 

* Flying Dutchman,” ballad, spinning chorus, grand duo: 
“Gorda”... .c0ce+s00 setae ce bbb seach Fete Reee, SEROUENS FOnNRter. 
“Mary” ahonedevocintensootwodswes Miss Von Doenhoff. 
“The Dutchman” .Mr. Campanari. 

Norwegian maidens (friends to ** Senta), by 100 young ladies of the fes- 

tival chorus. 


Orchestra 
.Mr. Campanari 


ee Herbert-Foerster 
Mr. Perotti 


* Tannhduser 


Part Il.—Oprera 
(Sung in Italian), with appropriate costumes, scenery and effects, the 
entire second act (Garden Scene) of Gounod’s immortal opera “* Faust.’ 
Marguerite” Miss Emma Juch 
Sung by her over one hundred times in the National and Italian 
Operas. 


‘* Siebed”’ 04.25. .. Miss Helene Von Doenhoff 


* Martha” 
** Mephistopheles ” Mr, Giuseppe Campanari 


Jules Perotti 





Some menhes! About Music. 
HE New England Conservatory of Music 
publishes Mr. Louis C. Elson’s ‘‘ The History of Ger- 
man Song; an Account of the Progress of Vocal Composition 
in Germany from the time of the Minnesingers to the Present 
Age, with Sketches of the Lives of the Leading German Com- 


posers.” The book is dedicated to Robert Franz, and con- 
tains a supplement entitled ‘* The Last Hours of Great Com- 
posers,” 

Mr. Elson is a well-known music littérateur, and is conse- 
quently aw fait with his subject. He traces the gradual de- 
velopment of German song from the misty fabled days of the 
jongleurs to the sweeping latter day reforms of Richard Wag- 
ner. The book is replete with information, chatty discourse 
and entertaining ana, for anybody who reads Mr. Elson’s 
bright letters from Boston in THE MusicaL Courter knows 
he is always clever and instructive. The supplement contain- 
ing accounts of the deathbeds of composers is not exactly 
festive reading, but it is at least interesting and valuable. Mr. 
Elson can be congratulated on this little volume. 

Under the title of ‘‘ Musical Notes: an Annual Critical 
Record of Important Musical Events,’’ Mr. Herman Klein 
publishes, through Novello, Ewer & Co., a volume devoted to 
the London musical season of 1888. It contains criticisms of 
all the principal musical events of that year, its author being a 
well-known London music critic. It is carefully indexed. 

Belford, Clarke & Co. are the publishers of ‘‘ Janus,” a novel, 
by Edward Irenzeus Stevenson, the music critic of the New 
York ‘‘ Independent,” and also favorably known as the author 
of several novels. Mr, Stevenson can certainly not be accused 
of having written a milksop novel, for some pages in it might 
have been penned by one of the latter day school of erotic 
writers. On the whole, however, he has handled his subject as 
delicately as possible, and it is not his fault if its odor is at 
times too pungent. The story is well told, and while dealing 
directly with musical subjects and characters is in no sense a 





musical novel of the ‘‘ Charles Auchester” or ‘‘ First Violin” 
type. The diction is smooth, but Mr. Stevenson has failed to 
impart vitality to anybody outside of the composer-heavy 
villain, who is sufficiently human to err and not be very sorry 
for it. The injured husband is too quixotic, his erring wife 
too melodramatic, and the heroine, a pale, spiritual type of 
Elizabeth, Elsa and Senta, is too abstract to interest us much. 
The main fault to be found with the book is that its ending is 
hurried and inconclusive, as if its author had tired of his task 
and brought things to a hasty conclusion. After the discovery 
and suicide, what follows is an anti-climax. We also mildly 
object to the composer-pianist playing during a great emo- 
tional crisis the A major sonata of Mozart. It is like drink- 
ing lavender water during a cyclone. On the whole, however, 
the book is clever, and Mr. Stevenson must not be deterred in 
the further use of his very evident natural gifts by a little criti- 
cism. He is bound to do better things. 

We have frequently alluded and copiously quoted from Mr, 
Henry T. Finck’s new volume ‘*Chopin, and Other Musical 
Essays.” Charles Scribner's Sons are the publishers and the 
book is dedicated to Jeannette M. Thurber. The contents of 
the volume are as follows: ‘‘ Chopin,” ‘‘ How Composers 
Work,” ‘‘Schumann,” ‘* Music and Morals,” ‘* Italian and 
Vocal Styles” and ‘‘German Opera in New York.” Mr. 
Finck, whose valuable critical work in this city is too well 
known to need further recapitulation, was ever an ardent 
champion of Chopin, and we must also avow a decided prefer- 
ence for the writings of the great tone poet ourselves, although 
the estimate Mr. Finck puts on his work is perhaps a trifle 
too high, nor can we altogether agree with him in his 
strictures on the sonata form. Chopin never mastered the 
sonata form, never cared to; as a form its contents has been 
exhausted by such men as Mozart, Beethoven and Brahms, 
the three classical sonata writers far excellence, for Weber in 
his works in the form is always operatic, Schubert lyrical, 
and Schumann fantastically romantic. 

Mr. Finck is also not altogether correct about the homo- 
geneity of the sonata movements ; but this is no place to discuss 
music esthetics. Suffice it to say that among the too few fugi- 
tive essays on Chopin this is peculiarly interesting and reada- 
ble, and will be eagerly devoured by true Chopinists. 

The essay on the composer’s working methods is also read- 
able and interesting. ‘‘Schumann as Mirrored in His Let- 
ters” and *‘ Music and Morals” contain some striking ideas, 
and in the latter essay some decidedly novel ones. ‘* The 
German Opera in New York” should be read by every lover 
of music in this city, and to those anti-Wagnerites who perpet- 
ually raise up their hands in holy horror at German vocal 
methods we should commend Chapter V., on ‘“‘ Italian 
and German Vocal Styles,” as they will find therein some 
points that they may profitably digest. 

Mr. Finck has produced a worthy book. 








Music in Toledo. 
May 17, 1889. 
HE German concert last Friday evening, May 10, at 
Memorial Hall, for the benefit of the Protestant Hospital, drew forth 
a large audience. 

The first part of the program consisted of vocal and instrumental selections, 
concluding with A. Ramberg's famous chorus work, ** Lied von der Glocke”’ 
(Song of the Bell) (Schiller). 

This work was given with sixty good voices, under the direction of Mr. 
H.C. Hahn. The solo parts were taken by Mrs. W. W. Ainsworth, soprano ; 
Mr. Fred, Seubert, baritone, and Mr, Otto Engwerson, tenor. 

The program opened with Mr. Seubert’s rendition of ‘* Jung Werner's 
Abschied” (Nessler), which was given with good musical conception. Mr. 
Seubert’s full, round, baritone voice, of great power and pleasing quality, 
has greatly improved since his last appearance in public. 

Mrs. E, Hickox gave two piano selections : (2) Moments Musicaux (Moss- 
kowski) ; (4) Gavot (Popper), which were played with good taste and expres- 
sion. 

Mrs. W. W. Ainsworth then sang “ Der B) 
a most pleasing manner, 

Mr. Otto Engwerson delighted the audience with his masterly rendition 
of ** Die Neugierige"’ (Schubert). He possesses a voice of great power, purity 
and fine quality. Mr. Engwerson is the new tenor recently engaged at the 
First Congregational Church. He sang ‘‘ Mitdeinen blauen Augen,’’ as 
encore, 

Mr. Otto Sand appeared on this occasion in two selections for violin: (2) 
“ Triiumerei " (Jensen-Wilhelmj) ; (4) ‘* Polish National Dance’’ (Wieni- 
awski). Breathless silence prevailed during the rendition of these numbers, 
followed by uproarious applause. The audience was not satisfied until the 
young virtuoso responded with several encores, which he did ina very 
modest manner. Mr. Sand possesses a marvelous technic, executing the 
most difficult staccata runs, octaves, flageolet staccato and cords with the 
greatest apparent ease and accuracy, producing the most delicate shading 
and coloring from the finest pianissimo to the most powerful forte, always 
producing a musical tone of finest quality. His play is imbued with life, 
spirit and passion, exerting a magic infl over his audi 

Mr. Sand has been in Toledo for some time past, appearing in public only 
on several occasions, and always creating the same furore. This is the first 
opportunity I have had to speak of him. Mr. Sand isa native of Berlin, 
where he has received most of his musical education, and previous to his 
departure occupied the position of concertmeister in Haeser’s Symphony 
Orchestra, 

Mr. Hahn deserves great credit for the careful and conscientious manner 
inwhich he trained the chorus. The “ Fire Chorus,” “ To the dark lap 
of holy earth,” ** Countless hands to toil unfold”’ and the ** Revolution ” 
choruses were given with spirit and snap. The solo parts were also given in 
a first-class manner. In spite of the oppressive heat in the hall, the audi- 
erce manifested an unflagging interest until the close. 

Our German musical people have shown what they can do under the care 
of a good leader, and Mr. Hahn can justly feel proud of the result of his 
efforts, considering the inexperience of the singers and the short time in 
which the work was given. 

Much of the success of the occasion is also due to Mr. J. E. Ecker, who 
enjoys the reputation of being an excellent accompanist, especially of chorus 
accompan 

The Tolede. Press Club gave their annual concert last week, in which Miss 
Cook and Mr. Singer participated. outh organ, guitar and tumbler 
solos took a leading part in this performance. Some of our musicians 
who refused to lend their aid have been ostracized by the press. . M. 
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Detroit Correspondence. 
Derrort, May 20, 1889. 
USICAL matters in Detroit have been very dull for the 
past few weeks, nothing of importance having transpired, with 
the exception of the two delightful concerts, given by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, which were not as well attended as they should have been. 

Two notable events will shortly take place here, The first is the May fes- 
tival concert to be given at the Detroit Rink, on the afternoon and evening 
of May 30; it will be the musical event of the season. Such an array of 
talent has not visited Detroit in many a day, and will compare with the 
Juch-Perotti combination. In addition to the vocalists several instrumea- 
talists of note, including Miss Adele Aus der Ohe, will appear. Carl Zerrahn, 
the famous director, and his superb orchestra of forty picked musicians wil! 
be with the organization. 

On June 15 and 17 occurs the Gilmore jubilee, Besides Mr. Gilmore and 
his unrivaled band, such names as Campanini, Del Puente, Myron Whitney, 
Blanche Stone-Barton, Helen Dudley Campbell, De Vere and Dunckwardt 
appear among the list of vocalists. 

Last week Mr. W. J. Lavin, the former well-known Detroit tenor, sang 
the tenor part in “ Elijah ’’ at Chicago, and the Chicago papers speak in 
the warmest praise of this young artist’s pleasing powers and the quality of 
his voice. The other artists engaged were Mr. and Mrs. George Henschel 
and Miss Christine Nilsson. 

Tbe fourth concert of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, Rudolph Speil 
director, will be given at the Detroit Opera House next Wednesday evening. 
The program includes numbers from Rubinstein, Schubert, Massenet, 
Haydn and Liszt. Miss Alice Andrews will sing two numbers and Mr. Wil- 
liam Luderer will play the Wagner-Wilhelmj prize song from “ Die Meis- 
tersinger,’’ for violin. 

The fifty-third concert of the Detroit Musical Society will be given at the 
Light Infantry Armory next Tuesday evening. An interesting program 
will be given by the society, assisted by Mrs. F. D, Budd, soprano; Mr, A. 
Dierkes, tenor ; Mr. Felix Chene, bass; the Cecelia Quartet, the Detroit 
Philharmonic Club and Mrs. Gray, pianist. Cc. S. 








——Dr. Heber Newton, of All Souls’ Church, surren- 
dered his pulpit Sunday afternoon to Mr. Albert Ross Parsons, 
of Garden City, L. I., who delivered a lecture on ‘‘ The Find- 
ing of Christ through Art ; or, Richard Wagner as Theologian.” 
The lecturer began by saying that Wagner as a boy had but 
little systematic education, but that through study he arrived 
at the age of thirty at paganism and then worshipped Apollo 
rather than Christ. From that period on he studied Chris- 
tianity until he became a sincere Christian. Mr. Parsons quoted 
extensively and tedious!y from Wagner's published works to 
show, first, that he asked of religion a liberty to criticise it ; 
second, that while he rejected Jehovah, by which he under- 
stood the God of the Tribes as defined by Renan, he accepted 
the God portrayed in Christ’s words; third, that he looked 
upon all forms of selfishness, whether social, political or theo- 
logical, as so many forms of sin, and fourth, that as the result 
of his study of Christ he found the subject of his grandest 
work, ‘* Parsifal.” This, the speaker believed, was meant to 
express that form of religion defined by St. Paul as *‘to the 
Greeks’ foolishness.” It was through the study of the Greek 
drama that Wagner acquired that metaphysical view of nature 
which permitted him to accept as the Greeks accepted the In- 
carnation. It was through the study of the myths that he 
learned the secret of the human soul and found out that in its 
growth toward civilization religion became necessary to it. 
From a study of Christ, again, Wagner became convinced that 
He was the God who could satisfy the yearnings of the soul. 
Music Wagner held to be a part of God because God and 
music have but one spirit, that of love. He believed that no 
one could study the one without being drawn to the other. 
...Says the London “ F igaro: Mr. 

prospectus of the Royal Italian Opera, corroborates the state- 
ment that he has arranged not to clash with the Carl Rosa 
Opera Company, Limited, and that their musical enterprises 
will in future be carried on under their joint management. 
The details of the Royal Italian operatic scheme have already 
There are no novelties properly so called, 
Romeo and 
Bizet's 


Harris, in the 


been announced. 
although revivals are promised of Gounod’s 

Juliet " in French, Meyerbeer’s ‘‘ Le Prophéte 
‘* Pearl Fishers.” It is also hoped that the ‘‘ Meistersinger 
will be given in Italian, but the cast has not yet been finally 
settled ; and as not even a single choral rehearsal has yet 
been held of perhaps the most difficult opera in the whole 
repertory, sound judges are sceptical whether the work will be 
heard at all this year, or, at any rate, until quite the latter 
part of the season. Albani has not yet been engaged, but 
Mr. Harris’ company includes the following sopranos 

Russell, Valda, Fursch-Madi, Melba, McIntyre, Engel, Van 
Zandt and Bauermeister, with Miss Schliger, of Vienna, and 
the Roumanian, Miss Lita, as débutantes. The following con- 
traltos: Scalchi, De Vigne (of provincial fame), Robiolio 
(Jenny Lind’s former pupil at the Royal College), Louise La- 
blache, Lina Bell and Petisch. The following tenors: Jean 
de Reszké, Barton McGuckin and Lestellier, with, as London 
débutants, A. d’Andrade Montariol and Massimi, 
and, as baritones and basses, E. de Reszké, Lassalle, F. 
d’Andrade, Novara, Castelmary, Abramoff, Ciampi and Isnar- 
don. I understand that offers have also been made to Marie 
Rose and Minnie Hauk. Messrs. L. Mancinelli, Randegger 
and Arditi will be conductors, and Mr. Carrodus will lead the 
orchestra. The season will last till July 27, and in June, Wed- 
nesday and Friday performances will be given in addition to 


the regular opera nights. The cast of Gounod’s ‘‘ Roméo 
et Juliette” in French will include J. and E. de Reszké as 
“Romeo” and ‘“ Friar Lawrence,” Lassalle as ‘‘ Mercutio” 
and Mrs. Melba-Armstrong as ‘‘ Juliette.” The French pa- 
pers declare that this is to be considered a Gallic propaganda. 
Lassalle will also appear in *‘ Rigoletto.” Kate Roila, Miss 
de Lussan and others, who were last season said to have been 
engaged for three years, do not appear in the list. The De 
Reszkés and Lassalle are due in London on the Ist prox., and 
the De Reszkés will probably not return to Paris till Novem- 
ber, as they want to enjoy a long holiday after their hard 
work, 


" and 


Talazac, 
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AI. Editors of trade papers who ask that their adver- 

tising bills be paid in advance have no money to 

conduct their business, 

XII. 


influence, no circulation, no resources, no power. 


Their papers consequently have no income, no 
EW. Should you refuse to pay their advertising bills in 
advance, their papers would cease, and papers of 
that class have no value to advertisers. 





EFORM for revenue is better than reform of par- 
venu. 


- 

HE first piano ever made in the State of lowa by a 
' regular piano factory has just been completed at 
Des Moines by the Rice-Hinze Piano Company, of that 
city, and is reported to be a pretty lively infant. 


JHITNEY & HOLMES ORGAN COMPANY are 
succeeded by the A. H. Whitney Company, of 
Quincy, Ill., incorporated with $100,000 to manufacture 
pianos and organs. The incorporators are A. H, Whit- 
ney, T. D. Woodruff and R. W. Gardner. 


- 
HE Rutland “ Daily Herald,” in one of its references 
T to the recent musical festival in that town, says: 
Miss Aus der Ohe, the solo pianist of the festival, has an 
Estey upright piano in her room in the Bates House to prac- 
tice during her stay in Rutland, and speaks highly of the tone 


and action, 

E had the pleasure of a call from Mr. Kaiser, of 
W the house of H. Lange, 13 and 14 Camomile-st., 
London, England, who represents the Sterling organ in 
Great Britain. Mr. Kaiser will remain in this country 
about one month and take a look at Boston, Chicago 
other He expects to leave a large order 


and places. 


here for banjos. 


ESSRS. BEHR BROTHERS & CO.’S patent for 
M a new grand piano action has been allowed by the 
United States Patent Office and the same will be issued 
shortly. This new action is a great and wonderful 
achievement in piano making and especially in action 
novelty, for it is a novelty, in place of the usual improve- 
ments we read of. It is entirely original, and its features 
are sure to attract the attention of the whole piano 





trade and of all pianists. For particulars see later num- 
bers of this paper. 


HE Hallet & Davis pianos are now controlled in 

Philadelphia by that enterprising firm of pushers 

and workers, Messrs. W. F. Boothe & Co. Boothe has 

certainly done wonders since he started in the piano 

business on his own account, and we know that his firm 
will sell a “stack” of Hallet & Davis pianos. 


HE Pittsburgh Musical Festival is at present in prog- 
ress and there are lively times in the Pittsburgh 
music trade as a consequence of the festival. THE 
MUSICAL COURIER has a representative on hand who is 
now engaged in a visit to all the firms of that active 
community. A special edition for Pittsburgh and West- 
ern Pennsylvania will be issued by us next week, giving 
a full account of trade matters in that city. 


P in Canada this paper is as much appreciated as 

within the domains of the Stars and Stripes, as the 

following letter from a well-known dealer, Mr. Curtin, of 
Escott, tells it: 

To Tue Musicat Courter alone are due the thanks of the trade for the 
able and successful manner in which you exposed stencil and fraud and 
those engaged in it. Continue the work you have begun and you will 
soon lift the business out of the rut and rid the trade of thom who have 
done so much to bring the business into contempt. 

= 

The rage for centenrials has reached the piano trade, and this leads to 
the inquiry, What becomes of the old pianos? Great numbers of new 
instruments are made every year, and of course the old ones are wearing 
out; but what becomes of them? 
elegant at first, but gradually descending 
Many piano manufacturers take old 
ones in trade and fit them up anew and sell them at a low price. 


Well, reader, if you ask this question, I 
reply a piano is like a horse 
until it becomes merely an old hack, 
One 
dealer does a large business in this second-hand traffic, and he may in the 
course of a few years sei] the same instrument a half dozen times over. 
The piano trade now has its lords of wealth, and, indeed, it takes an im- 
mense capital to carry on the business, and it also requires almost an age 
to make a reputation 
HUS speaketh the Troy “ Times,” which, like so many 
of the daily papers of this country, shows an inter- 
est in the piano question. It is true that it requires 
“almost an age to make a reputation ” as a piano maker, 
but how long does it take a stenciler to make a reputa- 
tion as a piano manufacturer? Some stencilers would 
be wholly unknown were it not for THE MUSICAL 
COURIER, and that opens another question, don’t it ? 


The rumor that the H. F. Miller & Sons Piano Company had assigned 
was emphatically denied at the warerooms of the piano company, on Tre- 
mont-st. ‘* We have heard of the rumor for a week past,’’ said one of the 
wareroom people to a reporter, ** and would just like to get hold of the one 
We are all right and have more money than we know 
Boston 


who started it. 
what to do with,” ** Advertiser,” 

EOPLE who start such a rumor as is referred to in 
P the above interview. should be prosecuted to the 
fullest extent of the law, although in extenuation it 
pleaded that some concerns show a peculiar 


turning such rumors into elegant little 


might be 
aptitude in 
boomlets. 

Every piano man should feel happy to learn that the 
“Millers, of Boston,” ‘have more money than they 
know what to do with,” and, as a trade journal, it might 
not be considered inappropriate for this paper to sug- 
gest that superfluous cash on hand in an aggregation of 
such dimension that it is not known what to do with 
it could be used to discount bills payable, for money is 
cheap, investments do not pay high rates, while com- 
mercial paper can generally be purchased by its own 
makers at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, which is far 
above the interest offered on solid investments. 


HE Chicago “ Mendicator,” one of the great ad- 
mirers and supporters of the stencil fraud, the 
agent of the Swick pianos, the representative sales 
institution of the Boston Piano Company and the hail 
fellow well met of all the stencilers, has been seeking 
vainly to get the advertisement of the Ivers & Pond 
Piano Company, of Boston. It consequently comes 
out against that company in this bald headed style: 

There is no agency for the Ivers & Pond piano in Chicago. Therefore 
no pianos of that make are sold in that city. 

The “ Mendicator” is wrong again! Ivers & Pond 
pianos are sold in Chicago and lots of them in the 
vicinity of that city. But why attack a firm or indi- 
viduals simply because they do not advertise? Why 








not go in and fight a condition? Why defend the 
Swicks, the McEwens, the frauds, the stencil, and then 
strike at a decent concern like the Ivers & Pond Piano 
Company? Fudge on such journalism! It is rotten to 
the core, and, because it has no principle, its representa- 
tives have no money and never will have any. 


P. CARPENTER has resigned the presidency of 
. the Carpenter Organ Company, of Brattleboro, 
to give his attention to other enterprises in which he is 
engaged, The company last week, at its adjourned an- 
nual meeting, elected George E. Crowell, C. H. Daven- 
port, W. C. Carpenter and Martin Austin, Jr., directors. 
Mr. Crowell is the president; Davenport, treasurer ; 
Austin, secretary,and Carpenter, manager. The change 
is in the retirement of E. P. Carpenter from the active 
management, though he still retains an interest in the 
company, and the addition of Messrs. Austin and W.C. 
Carpenter to the working force. 


HE Music Teachers’ National Association concerts at 
Philadelphia this summer will give opportunities toa 
large number of pianists to play to a discriminating au- 
dience. The official list gives the following as the 
pianos that are to be heard, together with the names of 
the players : 
PLAveErs, 
§ Miss Adele Lewing. 
' Miss Emma Hahr. 
§ Mr. H. G. Andres. 
‘Mr. Armin Doerner. 
Wictvs ..Mr. August Hyllested. 
....Mrs. Dory Burmeister-Petersen. 


Pianos. 


CHICKERING 


DECKER.... 


Haier & Davis 


KNABE 
{ Miss Neally Stevens. 
MILLER -4 : s 
(Mr. E.R. Kroeger. 
: { Miss Lucie Manson. 
STRINWAY 3 


| Miss Louise Veling. 





DRY GOODS AND STENCIL 
PIANOS. 


—_- >—_—_— 


HE following advertisement in the Brooklyn “ Eagle”’ 
of last Sunday is practical evidence of what the 
stencil naturally and logically may lead to: 


W ECHSLER PIANOS.—Unequaled in tone, touch, workmanship and 
durability. A new departure, introducing to the public a piano 
which has been tried and examined and is recommended by music teachers, 
professors, artists, editors and critics. Our Cabinet Grand, 7% octaves, 
has unequaled tone qualities in volume, richness and purity ; the most 
brilliant singing quality of tone to be found in any upright piano ; beauti- 
ful working action, repeating evenly and quickly; altogether one of the 
finest instruments ever produced. The elegance of the casework gives it 
arich appearance. A six years’ written guarantee gives undoubted se- 
curity. Manufacturing prices—Style C, $225; Style B, $275; Style A, 
$300. To lend additional éclat to this new venture we will sell on Monday, 
during our six hour sale, from 8 a. M. to 2 Pp. M., all instruments now ex- 
hibited in our warerooms at special reduction, as advertised below: 


Monday, from 8 A. M. to 2 P. M., we will sell 





Style C £0. ..0--ccccee ces reccccences cee rocsencceeces $200 
Style B G06. .... ccc cccepecseesccccccscscceecccsss Sercsveves wdeweses 250 
Style A f08....cccccec0 socteccevencccesceeccesineseccceesecess ee sarees 275 


The firm advertising these pianos are Messrs, 5S. 
Wechsler & Brother, one of the large dry goods firms in 
Fulton-st., Brooklyn. These gentlemen are probably 
not aware of the existence of a law in this State that 
makes the sale or manufacture of stencil pianos a mis- 
demeanor. 

This step on the part of a dry goods firm has been in 
contemplation for some time by dry goods firms in this 
city, or rather by the firms who sell all kinds of goods, 
such as S. Wechsler & Brother sell. John Wanamaker, 
of Philadelphia, has the same step in contemplation, 
and, we understand, has had a man engaged in investi- 
gating the retail piano business, with the design in view 
of opening a piano department with 200 pianos in stock 
to select from. 

With stencil pianos this kind of business can be suc- 
cessfully conducted; without stencil pianos it cannot 
be done successfully. And yet there exists in the music 
trade a kind of journalism that actively indorses stencil 
transactions. Just imagine the F ourteenth-st and Sixth- 
ave. dry goods firms, and the Bowery and Grand-st. 
houses in this city, and the Hon. John Wanamaker, 
of Philadelphia, offering stencil pianos at retail at whole- 
sale prices—which of course is not only probable, but 
very likely to be the outcome of such traffic! 

Can the legitimate firms continue to patronize the 
very music tradé papers that advocate the traffic? We 
believe not. 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” a Received ae Medal of Merit and 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- ens) : Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 























edged by the highest musical authori- _—. Nm Le oa hibition. 

ties, and the demand for them is as . * Or 2 Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
steadily increasing as their merits are om . ’ | bility and finish. Have the indorse- 
becoming more extensively known. 4 ment of all leading artists. 


SOHMER & CO., Ta ssimetnrents 149 to 155, E. 14th St., New York. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Woted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 
anor MEW ENGLAND PIANO CO., 32 George St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 98 FIFTH AVENUE. 


STE ERLING DAVENPORT & TREACY, 



































—AND— 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


444 and 446 W. Sixteenth St., New York. 


STRAUCH BROS.., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
CRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO ACTIONS, 


22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 Tenth Ave. and 67 Little W. 12th and 454 W. {3th Sts. 
NEW YORK. 


PN Ky | 4 & li ij 
oy “i a cm ag «, a, * E 3 
EVERY DEALER SHOULD EXAMINE THESE PIANOS AND GET PRICES. ale VOGAL ON OnGAN. 


THE STHRLAL N C+ CO. The Most Important and Beautiful Invention in the Musical 


World of the Nineteenth Century. 


FACTORIES AT DERBY, CONN. |The Music Trade and Profess ne are invited to hear and inspect this charming instrur 


as now manufactured at WORCESTER, MASS., and TORONTO, CANADA. 
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IO ROG OEP Ci a Fe | TRADE SUPPLIED! AGENTS PROTECTED! — BUSINESS ACTIVE! 


New Burdett Organ List. | FOR AGENCY, CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 
MASON & RISCH, 


Worcester, Mass., or Toronto, Canada ; or 


J. W. CURRIER, 18 East 17th Street, New SOPs. 








BURDETT ORGAN COMPANY, Limited, ERIE, PA. 








RELIABLE CARPENTER. ORGANS. 


BRATTLEBORO, YT., U.S. A. 
SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE. E. P. CARPENTER COMPANY. 


FISCHER’ J, & 6, FISCHER PIANOS, 


‘Ted 
3 GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


ows OFFICES AND WAREROOMS! c 79, 000 


'? 110 Fifth Avenue, corner 16th Street, New York. f “°W'™ vs: 
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CHICKERING IN BOSTON. 


—_>_-_—_—_ 


Sale of the Retail Branch in that City. 


HAT has always been called by Mr. Gildemeester 

the retail branch in Boston of Chickering & 

Sons has been sold to C. C. Harvey & Son, the Bos- 
ton piano dealers, who have associated with themselves 
as partner Mr. Chandler W. Smith, formerly the chief 
salesman of the Chickering Boston branch. The new 
firm takes all the stock, rented, &c., and will occupy the 
premises. 
Mr. S. T. Gordon, who purchased the New York rent 
stock of Chickerings’, tells us that the retail business of 
Chickering & Sons in this city is also for sale, and that 
it is the object of the firm to retire to the Boston fac- 
tory, and from there to conduct a wholesale business 
only. 
While some people in the piano business strive to 
develop a retail and a renting business, Mr. Gildemees- 
ter is anxious to get rid of that of Chickering, and that 
he is showing eminent success in his purpose cannot be 
denied, even by his enemies, if he has any. 





ANONYMOUS ATTACKS ON IN- 
DIVIDUALS. 








HY criticise Messrs. Albert Weber, Francis Bacon 
and R, M. Walters individually for a few short- 
comings of the piano banquet, which did not affect the 
vital. question after all? The object was to make a start 
and that was accomplished. If Mr. Walters madea mis- 
take by inviting an outsider like Mr. Shayne, who com- 
mitted some good natured indiscretions, why sift Mr. 
Walters’ private habits? Why attempt to make Mr. 
Bacon appear in a bad light, because his office is not Jo- 
cated in a beautiful wareroom, or because it is on an 
upper floor? Mr. Bacon is an honest man and the so- 
called scrutinizer, who is nobody but the editor of the 
paper in which the bitter remarks appeared, can take a 
few lessons in that particular line of conduct from Mr, 
Bacon 
Why libel Mr. J. Burns Brown by printing the defam- 
atory remarks about him to the effect that “anything 
with his name to it is regarded with suspicion?” Did 
the gentlemen who attended the banquet think so? 
Evidently not. If Mr. Brown has any manhood in him 
he will never again speak to the anonymous coward, the 
As to the 
suggestions made by the editor in question, permit us to 
state that they are singularly gratuitous, especially when 


editor who wrote that shameless statement. 


we consider that his past actions toward many gentle- 
men in the piano and organ trade make it impossible 
for him to attend a banquet of the trade. 

He might find a large number of his “no good 
checks, drafts, &c., given to gentlemen of the piano and 
organ trade, and never honored, under his cover at the 
banquet, and although that would not endanger his ap- 


petite, it might bring him to the realization of the fact 
that his presence is not desirable where the piano and 


organ trade meet ina body. Suggestions for a future 


banquet and criticism of one that is past are conse- 


quently not in the best of taste from such an indi- 


vidual, 





Trade in Denver. 

ENVER is again blessed with three first- 
class music stores—the Knight & McClure Music Com- 
pany, the King Piano Company and, last but not least, 
Wendell, Seaholm & Browning. 
which has started in under most favorable auspices. 
Mr. C. 
business in Albany, N. Y., for several years. 


The last mentioned is a new 
concern 
E. Wendell, who has been engaged in 
He 
family well known to the musical public of the 
Mr. Harvey Wendell, being one of the oldest 
piano manufacturers of the country. ‘‘ Ed,” as he is known 
among his numerous friends, came West on a trip of looking 
up the To come to Denver, see 
it and fall in love with it is one thing which may happen to 


It consists of 
the musi 
ot 
bi 


comes a 


East father, 


country and the music trade, 
anyone who is lucky enough to come so far, This was the 
fate of Mr. Wendell. He at once made up his mind to stay. 
He has succeeded in connecting with himself one of the best 
piano salesmen of the West, Mr. A. W. Seaholm, formerly 
with W. W, Montelius & Co., and Lynn J. Browning, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., a gentleman of splendid musical talents and 
education and a thorough business knowledge and experience. 
the discontinuance of W. W. Montelius & Co. Mr. Sea- 
holm opened a music store in copartnership with a party en- 
The dissolution 


On 


tirely unacquainted with the music business. 


waiting for one of the most elegant business blocks of Denver 
to be completed, in which they are to occupy the entire ground 
floor. 

The Knight & McClure Music Company, whose stock was 
destroyed by a fire some few weeks ago, are again established 
in their elegant old quarters. 

There has been a rumor afloat segarding Mrs. King’s with- 
drawal from the King Piano Company, but nothing is as yet 
definitely known to the public. A SHarp. 





OH, THE LITTLE MACHINE! 





Unearthing an Old Friend of the Federal 
Bank. 





Mr. SAMUEL NORDHEIMER TO BE PROCEEDED AGAINST BY HIs 
Co-DirECTORS FOR THE Bic Losses IN THE COMMERCIAL 
LOAN AND Stock COMPANY—A ‘‘ CONFIDENTIAL” CrR- 
CULAR THAT WAS FLYING AROUND—THE ExX-PRESIDENT 
HAS NOTHING TO SAY TO REPORTERS. 


HE old story of the Federal Bank, its won- 
derful success, its sudden decline, and the startling 
revelations that were made to the public in the various stages 
of the investigation extending over a period from 1883 to 
1887, is likely to be revived and told again with perhaps a 
great deal of additional matter. 
The bank stockholders and all the shareholders of the Fed- 
eral Bank were surprised to receive yesterday this circular : 


A ‘‘ CONFIDENTIAL’ CIRCULAR. 


Feperat Bank or Canapa, 
Toronto, May 14, 1889. 


To the Shareholders of the Federal Bank of Canada: 

Having been advised by Edward Blake, Q. C.; B. B. Osler, Q. C., and 
Z. A. Lash, Q. C., that upon the facts laid before them Mr, Samuel Nord- 
heimer, late president of the Federal Bank, now a director and member of 
the executive committee thereof, is responsible to the bank for the Com- 
mercial Loan and Stock Company, and that it is the duty of the executive 
to take such steps for the recovery of the amounts, we have directed a 
suit to be instituted for that purpose, and we think it right, in view of the 
approaching annual meeting, to acquaint you of this fact. 

By order of the board, H. C. Hammonp, President. 

As will be seen, the circular was marked ‘‘ confidential,” 
but as odd copies of it were knocking about brokers’ offices 
and were freely shown by parties who had received them, the 
** World ” does not consider itself guilty of any breach of pro- 
priety in unfolding it to the public, and printing it just as 
issued, 

The present directors of the Federal Bank are: H. C. Ham- 
mond, president; John W. Langmuir, Samuel Nordheimer, 
John Hoskin, Q. C. ; William Hendrie, Hamilton. 

And all these gentlemen, with perhaps the exception of Mr. 
Nordheimer, have been in deep consultation for some time, 
and the result of their Jabors is indicated by the circular 
given. 

As far as the ‘‘ World” could learn, the Federal Bank lost half 
a million of money by ‘‘ The Commercial Loan and Stock 
Company,” of which Mr. Nordheimer was a shareholder, as 
well as of the Federal Bank, and his co-directors are now en- 
deavoring to recover from him what was lost in that con- 


cern, 

THE COMMERCIAL LOAN AND STOCK COMPANY, 

The Commercial Loan and Stock Company is best known 
to the people of Toronto as the ‘‘ Little Machine,” the name 
given it by the ‘‘ World” in 1883. It was organized in 1882, 
with a subscribed capital of $100,000, of which 30 per cent. 
was paid up. Mr. Nicol Kingsmill, the great railway lawyer, 
was president, and H. S. Strathy, manager of the Federal 
Bank, was managing director of the concern. Among the 
nine or ten shareholders were Mr. Nordheimer, Mr. Kingsmill, 
Mr. Cattanach, Isaac Hellmuth, of London, and Mr. H. S, 
Strathy. The meetings of the board of the company were 
held in the lawyers’ offices upstairs, but as a matter of fact 
Mr. Strathy was manager of the concern and did most of the 
business in his own offices in the bank. 

The chief business of the ‘‘ Littke Machine” was the ad- 
vancing of money on stock, and especially on the stock of the 
Federal Bank, it being a popularly known fact that when 
Federal was quoted at 160 the Commercial Loan was advanc- 
ing 1300n it. The money being loaned on this stock was 
supplied by the Federal Bank itself, and it was only a thin dis- 
guise for evading that wholesome law which forbids banks ad- 
vancing money on their own stocks for speculative purposes, 
But at that time the Federal Bank was ‘‘ away up” as a 
speculative stock, and the ‘‘ Little Machine” was sending 
rightand left on Federal stock, till it soon had advanced 
Federal money on Federal stock to the extent of over $600,- 
ooo, Atone time Federal stock was as high as 160 and over, 
but when it struck a decline it kept going down till it got as 
low as 32%, but long before this had come about the ‘‘ Little 
Machine” had gone completely to smash, and the bank was 
compelled to reduce its capital one-half and was forced into 
voluntary liquidation. 

Before the ‘‘ Little Machine,” however, was wound up, its 





of this firm was published after the existence of little over a 
month, and Mr. Seaholm at once began negotiations with 
Wendell The firm have recently 
opened their warerooms in temporary quarters, as they are 


Messrs. and Browning. 


several shareholders had to make good the odd 70 per cent. of 
their unpaid stock, and it stood a heavy loss to all of them, in- 
cluding Mr. Nordheimer. This latter gentleman’s losses in 


Bank were not less than $300,000, and probably a great deal 
more, 
SYMPATHY WITH MR, NORDHEIMER, 


A great deal of sympathy was expressed for Mr. Nordheimer 
in financial circles yesterday when it became known what 
action had been taken. One gentleman who is prominent in 
the city’s banking business said he regarded it as an attempt 
to follow Mr. Nordheimer simply because he had still left a 
part of his fortune, and he would not be at all surprised to 
hear of increased speculation in the stock, based on the pro- 
posed suit against the old president of the bank, 

A prominent broker also expressed his opinion that the 
suit was instigated through ill will, if not spite, against Mr. 
Nordheimer, and another financial authority said he didn’t 
see how the directors could bring action against Mr. 
Nordheimer any more than they could against any of the other 
directors of the bank, He added that it would be better for 
the liquidators of the Federal to wind up the concern as 
quickly as possible, rather than plunge that concern into fur- 
ther expenses. 

The ‘* World” interviewed one or two of the directors yes- 
terday afternoon, but they would say nothing, nor would they 
show the circular. They would not say what amount of claim 
they had against Mr. Nordheimer, nor on what grounds the 
action they proposed instituting would be based. 

There were rumors going around that the amount which Mr. 
Nordheimer would be sued for was something like $500,000. 
It was also said that several efforts had been made to get Mr. 
Nordheimer to compromise, but he steadfastly refused to fork 
over a cent, hence the threatened action. 

The Federal directors, or some of them, were in session 
until a late hour on Tuesday night, and it is given out that at 
this meeting it was definitely decided to issue the circular. 

MR. NORDHEIMER WOULD SAY NOTHING. 

The ‘* World ” saw Mr, Nordheimer yesterday afternoon at his 
King-st. office. He was a little surprised to find the “‘ private 
and confidential” circular in newspaper hands, and thought it 
would be unfair to publish it. However, when it was ex- 
plained that it would only be a question of time when the 
matter would be made public, and that very likely the other 
newspapers would get a hold of it next week, he supposed 
it was inevitable that the news would be published. The 
young man then said that the ‘‘ World’s” columns were open 
to Mr. Nordheimer if he wished to make a statement. After 
some consideration he said he would think the matter over 
and probably say something in an hour or so. An hour later 
Mr. Nordheimer was again waited on, but after duly consider- 
ing the state of affairs he concluded to say nothing. He lit a 
cigar and politely evaded all questions put to him, ‘‘ You 
may say,” he remarked at last, ‘* that I have nothing to say.” 

‘*Does the decision of the directors trouble you any?” the 
young man queried, as he was about to go. 

** IT don't look much troubled about it, do I?” the ex-presi- 
dent responded, calmly looking through the slowly curling 
smoke. 

The ‘‘ World” called at the Traders’ Bank, of which Mr. 
H. S. Strathy is general manager, late in the afternoon to see 
if that gentleman would talk about the matter, but the reporter 
was informed that Mr. Strathy was out of town.—Toronto 
‘* World.” 


That Piano Dinner. 


Editors Musical Courier : 

T the meeting of the piano trade, April 19, I 
A offered a resolution that there should be a centennial 
trade dinner. The resolution was adopted 
With some hesitation the committee became responsible for 
100 guests. The dining hall was filled; an annex had to be 
secured for guests who bought tickets late. General satistac- 
tion and a desire that the piano trade dinner should be an 
annual affair were expressed. There were but two objects in 
the dinner—to express the sympathy of the piano trade in the 
centennial celebration of the day and also to lift the art in- 
dustry of piano making to the high level in the community to 
which it is entitled. Both of these objects, I apprehend, were 
noble ones. A recent writer says: ‘‘A noble sentiment is a 
very noble thing when it is genuine. A soul that would not 
throb in response to a noble sentiment, if it was genuine, 
would prove that it was base and corrupt.” The position of 
some of our music trade editors toward this dinner is very 
remarkable. 

Common politeness should spare invited guests from 
shabby abuse, however they may criticise the dinner com- 
mittee—a cruel publicity to those gentlemen who, for reasons 
best known to themselves, did not attend seems out of place, 
If certain gentlemen declined to join in these patriotic ex- 
pressions on the part of the piano trade, let them quietly do 
so, but, good heavens! don’t needlessly expose and publish 
them ! 

The following seems to appropriately refer to some of our 
music trade editors : 

‘* A large number of editorial critics are men who have 
themselves failed in original work. Nothing gives these 
pseudo-editorial Solomons a meaner nature than the failure 
of ambitious literary work, It is the selfish man whose char- 
acter is recorded in the sharp criticism of the honest work of 
others, and whose pen seeks the blackest ink to say things 


unanimously. 





connection with the ‘‘ Little Machine” and with the Federal 


small and mean,” FRANCIS BACON. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. — 


BROTHERS’ UPRICHT 
GRAND. 


sirevitten 
HE introduction of a new style or any change in the 
architecture of piano cases by one of the leading 
first-class firms is always an event that must necessarily 
be of interest to the whole piano trade of the country, 
for the first-class firms are those who create a tendency 
in taste and style, and from them the character of the 
work is to a great extent copied or imitated. 

The latest attraction of Messrs. Decker Brothers in 
the line of upright piano work is in the shape of a new 
style, called Style 28, an Upright Grand of large dimen- 
sions. The design and ornamentation are entirely new, 
as will be seen from the illustration on this page, the 
effect of the ebonized case (this particular style being 
finished in ebony) being chaste in character and refined 
in appearance. 

The case is constructed of Solid Hardwood, the deco- 
rations consisting of a hand carved interlaced ribbon 
design, with fancy border, the pattern following the 
ornamented surfaces consistently and symmetrically 
decorating the patent swinging ex- 
tension desk, as well as the new and 
original trusses, the whole being at- 
tractive and unique. 

From the musical point of view 
this Decker upright is distinguished 
for its distinct tone color, which is 
individualized in the Decker instru- 
ments. It is essentially in tone and 
touch a Decker piano, as contradis- 
tinguished from any similar product 
in the market, THE MUSICAL 
COURIER has frequently maintained 
for years past with regard to the in- 
struments manufactured: by Decker 
Brothers. They are particularized 
and individualized, for they repre- 
sent the concentrated views and ex- 
periences of an intelligent purpose. 

The tone is a wealth of sound, 
clear as crystal in the treble, mellow 
and yet penetrative in the middle 
register, with great volume in the 
bass. The touch is as responsive to 
the fingers as that of a parlor grand, 
showing a system of action and 
touch regulation of the 
proved example of that particular 
branch of the art of piano building. 

Altogether, the instrument is a 
superb specimen, both in outward 
appearance as well as in its musical 
phases, of the highest development 
of piano making now in vogue, em- 
bodying in one article the most de- 
sirable attraction for the drawing 
room, viz., a combination of an artistic musical instru- 


DECKER 


as 


most ap- 


ment in an artistic piece of furniture. 

For years past Decker Brothers have been a most pro- 
lific firm in the manufacture and production of the most 
artistic and original piano cases that have been made in 
this country. They have spared neither time nor ex- 
pense in the construction of costly and attractive cases, 
that have been the admiration of members of the piano 
trade and persons interested in this special art. 

Not only have they sought to introduce novelties in 
design, but the versatility of their taste has been dis- 
played in selecting the highest grades of fancy woods of 
the foreign and home growth, and, as a consequence, 
there has been a continuous line of cases coming from 
their factory and distributed throughout the agencies of 
the house that have identified them as leaders of this 
important branch of piano manufacture. 

Their styles have been copied right and left by many 
other firms of piano manufacturers, a fact well known 
and visible to-day in the shape of imitations, as well as 
in catalogues of other piano manufacturers. 

Messrs. Decker Brothers are to be congratulated in 
the production of this latest style of upright piano. 

This piano again demonstrates the high character 
and grade of Messrs. Decker Brothers’ work, and the 
same success can be confidently predicted for this in- 
strument as has been attained by their small grand 
which made such a great impression throughout the 
whole trade recently, and for which there is a con- 
stantly growing demand. 








—The new addition to the action factory of Strauch Brothers 
is rapidly approaching completion. The factory building, with 
this addition, will be an imposing looking structure, and will 
materially improve the value of real .estate in the vicinity of 
Tenth-ave, and the Gansevoort Market. 








EIGHT PACES LESS. 


UR attention has been called to the fact that an 

esteemed contemporary of much pretension and 

many kind words (for itself) appeared last week with a 
diminution of eight pages. 

We are not surprised. We have been long enough in 
the business of music trade journalism to know that 
this was the inevitable result of our contemporary’s 
course. It commenced with a great hurrah and 40 
pages, then dwindled down to 32, then boomed up to 36 
again, and now here it is reduced once more. 

It only goes to prove what we have always main- 
tained—that it is not possible for any men, and particu- 
larly men ignorant of the piano business, to come into 
music trade journalism and make more than a big 
splurge, followed by the usual drawing in and final 
death. 

It shows that it doesn’t pay to collect for advertising 
three, six, nine or twelve months in advance. And it 
shows again how foolish it is for manufacturers to spend 
their money with a “snap” concern, which has no 


Decker Brothers’ New Style 28 Upright Grand. 


capital for a foundation, either in cash or knowledge. 
When this same defunct journal was revived a while 
ago itstarted out with the express and openly avowed 
purpose of wiping THE MUSICAL COURIER out of exist- 
It had no excuse for existence itself other than 
that. It had no policy; it flopped about from one 
course to another; it printed “open letters” to a 
firm on one day, damning everything in connection with 
that firm, from its founders to its present standing, 
and the next week came out with page eulogies of the 
same house. It consistently and inconsistently boomed 
the stencilers ; it bloated its size with clippings, credited 
and uncredited, with extraneous matter of no possible 
interest to piano people. And here it is. 

The newspaper business rests upon the same commer- 
cial principles that underlie the conduct of any other 
kind of business built up to prosper. False pretenses 
cannot produce a permanent income, and no firm in 
the piano or organ or any kind of business, and no pub- 
lisher or editor, ever succeeded who conducted the busi- 
ness on a false pretense. 

The music trade paper we refer to is one grand con- 
glomeration of false pretense. Its size was a false pre- 
tense, for it was simply a bladder of free advertisements 
and puffs, and puffs and free ads. It is an injustice to 
your paying advertisers to insert a deadhead advertise- 
ment. It is aswindle upon your paying advertisers to 
claim a large paid circulation when you have none. In 
addition to this the men who are conducting such 
papers are entirely ignorant of what a piano or organ 
is constituted, what these instruments really are, and 
we have shown this ignorance to be fatal to this particu- 
lar branch of journalism. A man must know what he 
is expected to write about, and if he does not know his 
usefulness cannot be permanent to the interests he is 
supposed to represent. And so it goes and will go. 


ence, 
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In addition to all this the paper had no principle, ex- 
cept to get, as quickly as possible, as much money as 
possible out of the piano and organ trade, and that will 
not work. When a paper attacks a firm, and with as- 
sumed virtue finds fault with its affairs the same paper 
must not accept an advertisement from that firm, and 
as a result of it begin a series of puffs favorable to its 
new advertiser. The new advertiser was shrewd enough 
to foresee the final result of such a journalistic enter- 
prise, and so were the old advertisers. A newspaper 
without a principle is worse than a piano without tone; 
but our esteemed music trade editors know about as 
much of the one as they do of the other. 


CHICACO. 
Latest from Our Chicago Representative. 





Curcaco Ovrrice Musica Courter, } 


236 STATE ° 
Cuicaco, May 18, 1886 ‘ 

HE week ending with to-day has been re- 

markable for the number of retail sales. It is certainly 

astonishing to go in a wareroom one day and the next to find 

what a hole has been made in the stock 

of pianos, but all this business is not done 

without a deal of work. The city is liter- 

ally scoured with outside salesmen, and 

whoever is desirous of competing success- 

The 

Chicago Cottage Organ Company is a 


fully must adopt the same tactics. 


fair illustration of the old adage of ‘‘ the 
new broom, Xc.;” but should the same 
ammount of energy be persevered in as 
has already been displayed they are like- 
ly to be about the liveliest competitors the 
trade has encountered. They have, how- 
ever, not up to the present writing taken 
on any new agencies, but are working off 
the stock left to them by their predeces- 
sors, and the only new goods which they 
have bought are the pianos of Messrs. 
C. A. Smith & Co., the 
this 


now well-known 
manufacturers of city, the merit of 
whose goods is a constant source of sur- 
prise to the visiting manufacturers from 
other points, both East and West. 


The W. W. Kimball Company are right 
on their mettle and have within a week 
engaged two more salesmen, Mr. J. L 
Ellery, formerly with them and more 
recently with Messrs. F. A. North & Co., 
of Philadelphia, and a young and pushing 
salesman of the name of Thiery, who has 
been with both Lyon & 


Brainard & Sons, of this city, and who 


Healy and 
from our knowledge of his plans and 
methods is likely to make a phenomenal 
success in his position. The new plan 
recently adopted by this house has been 
a complete revelation even to them- 

selves, and, as one member of the house 
acknowledged, they went into it as an experiment and some 
fear as to the results ; but the plan has worked with so much 
satisfaction to the house itself, the salesmen and the custom- 
ers, that there is no doubt it is the correct method of doing 
business. The proof lies in the fact that their retail! business 
has increased some 20 per cent. since its adoption. 

Messrs. Tryber & Sweetland have got back to their old 
quarters at the corner of Peoria and Lake streets. They have 
about 50 per cent. more room and fine, lighted premises, and 
one doesn’t have to go to the uttermost limits of the city and 
walk across the prairie to find them, which of itself is a great 
improvement on their recent location. 

Messrs. Newman Brothers have got to rights in their new 
quarters, but will not be satisfied until they get their new fac- 
tory built ; the plans have been drawn and the contracts have 
probably been let by this time. 

Mr. George P. Bent will have his new factory ready for 
occupancy by the middle of June. There are five stories and 
a fine basement which is equal to another story. It 
prise many people in the trade to learn that Mr. Bent is turn- 
ing out about 4,000 organs per year. A estimate of 
the number of organs made in this city would make it appear 
that upward of 40,000 instruments will be manufactured here 


will sur- 


recent 


the present year. 

Several of the manufacturers of pianos have been in town 
this week : Messrs. Chase and traveling representative, Mr. 
Boltwood, from Grand Rapids; Mr. Colby, of Erie, Pa., and 
Mr. Julius Krakauer is expected here to-day ; and it is re- 
ported Mr. P. J. Gildemeester and Mr. Frank King will be 
here Monday. Mr. R. W. Cross was also in town. 

Mr. W. S. Mellen, the general manager of the Wisconsin 
Central Railroad, has been appointed general manager of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, and will assume his new duties on 
July 1. Mr. Mellen has so many friends among the musical 
fraternity of this city, and is so popular with them, that we 
deem it consistent to note the fact and extend our congratu- 
lations, 

Mr. H, L. Benham, the president of the Cincinnati Piano 
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Company recently established there, was in town yesterday. 
Mr. Benham announces that the company will handle the 
Kroeger, Kimball and the Starr pianos and the Kimball 
organs, and they may add some other lines hereafter. He is 


i great admirer of THe MusicaL Courier, 





THE STENCIL IN THIS STATE. 


T 


est to dealers and manufacturers in the piano and organ 


HE Amsterdam, N. Y., “ Morning Sentinel,” of May 
17, contains the following article of especial inter- 


line 
ILLEGAI 

The law now in force in this State is very severe and effec- 
tive in its application to pianos and organs bearing a name 
other than the original manufacturer’s, 

Any person who sells pianos and organs with such a trade 
matk as to appear to indicate the place of manufacture falsely, 
or the person manufacturing the article falsely, is guilty of a 
misdemeanor and shall be punished by a fine not exceeding 
%s00 in each case so offending, one-half of the amount to go 
to the person informing. This bill passed the Legislature and 
was signed by the Governor last March. 

This must be good news to the stencilers. We believe 
that right in that town of Amsterdam there is a dealer 
who is selling the McEwen pianos, and he does not take 
the precaution to state whether they are the legitimate 
or the stencil McEwen pianos he is selling or offering 
for sale. 

We refer to S. M 
‘pianos of all makes in stock,” which, of course, is 


Tietz, who also advertises that he 
has 
not true, 

Tietz also sells, or tries to sell, the S. G. Chickering 
pianos. These pianos must not be confounded with the 
genuine Chickering pianos manufactured by Chickering 
X Sons. 

We publish this for the benefit of the dealers in this 
State who must contend against and meet the competi- 


tion of piano men who advertise as Tietz does. 


We also find the following caution in the same paper: 
CAUTION ! 
purchasers of new pianos: Be sure that the name is cast in the iron 
Frank W. Thomas, 15 North Pearl-st., Albany, is sole and only 
‘ r the f wing genuine pianos; Steck, McEwen, Sohmer, Huner 
Ki al N ld pianos stenciled and fixed up by this house or its 
ts and ld for new, as some dealers do 
Warrerk McFar.an, No. 12 Charles-st., 
Sole agent for Montgomery County. 
If two kinds of McEwen pianos are sold in the same 
section one must be a stencil McEwen piano. Dealers 
will confer a favor upon the legitimate trade by mailing 
all the local advertisements of stencilers to this office. 
We will show up every stencil transaction without 
fear or favor and assist the legitimate dealer in any 


prospective sale, making stencil competition harmless. 





The Schubert Boys Rally Round the 


Flac. 
New York, May 18, 1889. 
Editors Musical Courter, 25 East Fourteenth-st. 
American flag carried by the employés 


\ ae 


parade, was taken possession of afterward by a young man 


the Schubert Piano Company, in the centennial civic 


named Frank Schlick, who had formerly worked in the Schu- 


but bad been discharged some months before. 


hert tactory, 
lie was repeatedly requested to return the flag, but always 
found some excuse for not doing so. After considerable 
trouble the Schubert employés finally secured the banner, but 
Schlick's conduct throughout the affair was not calculated to 
raise him in the estimation of his former fellow workmen to 
any great exient 

On Monday evening Schlick and one of the Schubert men 


named John Reiner met at the corner of Ninth-ave, and Thirty- 
sixth-st., and some hot words were interchanged, in the course 
of which Reiner conveyed to Schlick, in language remarkable 
chiefly for its strength and brevity, his high appreciation of 
people who would steal the flag of our country. Schlick re- 
torted with the direct. The compliment was promptly 
acknowledged by Reiner, who planted a vigorous right-hander 
on Schlick’s nose, which drew the ‘‘claret” copiously and did 
such other damage to that useful appendage of the human 
countenance that he had Reiner arrested on a charge of as- 
sault. The latter was bailed for trial by his employer Mr. 
Peter Duffy, president of the Schubert Piano Company, and 
when the case was called on Thursday it was promptly dis- 
missed, Judge Duffy being evidently of the opinion that some 
allowance should be made for a man who fights for the *‘ Stars 
ind Stripes * e * 
TMHE Indianapolis “ Journal” publishes the following 
| as an item of news: 

Roberts & Allison, prano manufacturers, have contracts with a Southern 
house furnish soo instruments at the rate of 30 a month unttl the order is 
fille They have recently increased their force of men considerably. 


Journal” know that Roberts & Allison 
Does the “Journal”’ know 


How does the “ 
are manufacturers ? 


that there is such a thing asa stencil piano? The above 


piano 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





The Frees Failure. 
Fort Worrtn, Tex., May 12, 1889. 
Editors Musical Courier: 


house from another Texas firm has a funny back action 
look to the boys on the road, although they don’t mind a rival 
house putting them in as ignorant and common peddlers, or as 
a sinister motive calling them meddlers in trade, but you can’t 
build up trade by running your neighbor down, As Sam 
Jones says, ‘‘The canine hit always hollers the loudest.” 
This article shoulders (as a sort of self interest) the failure of 
Frees & Son, at Dallas, onto the consignment plan, when the 
fact is boldly apparent that if this firm had been on the con- 
signment plan there would have been no failure and no loss to 
manufacturers. 

The fact is the free method of manufacturers giving four, 
eight and 12 months’ time to dealers of light credit is the cause 
of 99 per cent. of the losses to manufacturers, as it is credit un- 
secured. Again, as in the Frees & Son case, giving credit to 
large houses—the larger, the greater risk, if on an unse- 
cured plan. This is the cause of such heavy losses. Such 
firms run on heavy expense of cash output, and often make 
heavy land or merchandise trades for goods with outside 
parties, or borrow heavily on the goods of banks, for expense 
and emergency cash, &c. 

If a manufacturer sold goods and took sale paper as collat- 
eral security, ‘‘in an exchange and collectable form,” from 
the dealer, the safety then would be business-like against any 
This article signed ‘‘ Traveler” shoulders all losses on 
consignment and warns manufacturers against it. Pity 
Frees had not been on consignment, for then the manufactur- 
ers would have had no loss. The thing was really spoken in 
the interest of a house and not the truth. If it is safe to sell 
a dealer to enable him to collect and pay for goods, it is safe 
to consign him on same plan and time, and the manufacturers 
have all the security and paper, and not the agent, and thus 
the agent has to trust the manufacturer and not the manufac- 
turer trust the agent. Nine-tenths of all failures arise from 
outright purchase debts and from actual fraud. To say the 
least, fraud ‘‘ to beat the creditors ’ can’t arise in consignment 
trade under the wise rules and contract plan usually in vogue. 
The rise and prosperity of the wealthiest firms of America 
have all sprung from the safety of consignment trade with 
houses who do no other class of business, to wit, the Estey 
Company, Mason & Hamlin, the Kimball Company, the John 
Church Company, the Chicago Cottage Organ Company, 
Estey & Camp, and others, who handle millions. 

Brains and honesty are needful in any line to succeed, but 
of the two consignment agents have the whip now on them 
and can’t well be dishonest to advantage. 

If manufacturers have honest agents of fair calibre they 
have nine points over others selling outright, and they can 
effect good results as far as loss is concerned and good sales. 

‘*Put the boot on the other foot,” brother. The Frees 
panic doesn’t throw loss on consignmenttrade, but on outright 
selling in large credits. The consignment houses are solid 
every time and don’t have any Frees losses, and just as 
reliable dealers can be consigned to as can be sold to, with 


loss. 


good and proper management of men in the field. 

Manufacturers are learning how to manage their capital and 
select competent agents in trade who can and do make good 
sales and good returns without the risk of selling agents and 
chancing their honesty as well as ability and stability. 

The Frees & Son failure is no reflection on Texas, but on 
the firm, and if any lesson is contained in it, it is only on 
selling large houses so extensively on open credit unsecured. 

The consignment basis is the coming secured field for manu- 
facturers who operate it with capital and with business-like 


ability. OBSERVER. 








Consignment Business. 


On THE Roap 1n Texas, May 13, 1889. 

HERE are some houses in the music busi- 

ness, who do a small retail business, continually con- 
demning the principles of consignment, on the ground of it 
being unprofitable, an injustice to patrons, sold by unscrupu- 
lous agents of no experience, and often go on to denounce it 
as unsafe in a business way. This is done by houses of small 
capital usually, or houses of large capital that want every- 
thing their own way, and when the channels of their trade are 
in the slightest degree touched by the agents of factories or 
consignment houses they begin scurrilous letters, advertise- 
ments, &c., to try and injure the reputation’ and trade of 
agents selling such consigned goods. 
THE MusicAL CourtkR once requested articles on con- 
signment, and it may not be too late to here give a few ideas 
as to the safety, success and absolute protection to both con- 
signor and consignee. The firm or corporation that consign 
pianos and organs do so with absolute safety, for the fol- 
lowing reasons: Each individual piano or organ is paid for 
in full by customer and remitted by agent, who collects the 
money, or the instrument belongs again to the corporation or 
firm consigning the same. Absolute security to the consignor, 
as title of ownership is vested in consignor until each and 
every instrument is fully paid for, The consignee is safe be- 
cause he suffers no danger of overleaping his credit or becoming 
involved, and at the same time the consignor is safe because 
he is not subject to a loss at any time on account of dis- 
honesty or mismanagement of his agent. 


HE article (May 8) you publish ona Dallas} 


worth of goods on four months’ time, and the agent carries 
this amount on time in regular course of trade. What abso- 
lute security has the manufacturer? Most certainly it is that 
agent's credit, business ability and general honesty. 

Now, suppose his business ability proves defective, as that 
of thousands of our business men does. What has the manu- 
facturer as security? Nothing. Again, suppose the agent 
is a rascal, he can buy his goods, sell them and fail in such a 
way as to get his pockets full and leave the manufacturer to 
bear the entire loss. 

Can the consignment house do so? Most certainly not. To 
misappropriate funds borders on embezzlement, of which a 
rascal even has fear. Mismanagement cannot occur, because 
the consignor can set certain rules to regulate himself. 
Honesty of such affairs can be no other way than absolute, so 
no consignor can fear on this point. Thus we see all the 
points of security are better covered under the consignment 
system than in any other way. The next consideration comes, 
the length of time in which capital is turned and profits real- 
ized. The consignment dealer can sell on as short terms as 
any dealer ; consequently, if the requirements of the consignor 
are properly made, this point can satisfactorily be managed 
and result profitably. This is a great deal more safe than in- 
discriminate selling, as so many factories are doing, and re- 
newing notes given by the dealer until he can collect money 
from the sales of goods sold the dealer. This is practically 
carrying the dealer, and if the assistance of a bank is gotten it 
is done at the risk of the manufacturer who indorses and dis- 
counts the dealer’s paper. 

The consignment plan of having pianos and organs sold is 
the very safest one, and factories who do such business prop- 
erly succeed and never sustain great loss, such as Frees & 
Son’s failure in Texas. Frees’ $500,000 left probably $50,000 
worth of goods on hand. 

These failures and failures of this kind are constantly caus- 
ing people who want absolute security to join the consignment 
procession, where honorable dealing is torced, absolutely se- 
cured ; where the visionary business ideas of a dealer do not 
unjustly fall on the manufacturer, and where a dealer cannot 
scatter his credit and defraud his creditors. 

The consignment plan thus proves itself safe to consignor, a 
guide to dealer and a protection to purchaser. 

TEXAS CORRESPONDENT. 








Circular. 
Established 1840. 
Trave Mark, “ Fiscuer."’ 
J. & C, FISCHER, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE PIANOS. 
Warerooms, 110 Fifth-ave., corner of Sixteenth-st. 


ESSRS. J. & C. FISCHER desire to make 
known to their friends and the public generally that they 
are now occupying their new, elegant and spacious warerooms 
No. 110 Fifth-ave., corner of Sixteenth-st., where they will be 
pleased to receive the patronage heretofore so kindly extended 
tothem. The ‘‘ Fischer” piano has now been before the pub- 
lic for 50 years, during which time it has gained an enviable 
reputation among both artists and the public. It is renowned 
for its great power, combined with pure quality and sustaining 
power of tone, and standing in tune. Messrs. J. & C, 
Fischer will have a large and complete stock of pianos, grand, 
upright and square, in all styles and all varieties of woods, 
which they will offer at as low prices as consistent with first- 
class workmanship. Special attention will be given to the 
rental of pianos at moderate prices and the selling on easy 
payments. Respectfully, J. & C, Fiscuer. 
New York, May 1, 1889. 


OSCAR LUFFERT INSANE. 


>—_—— 








Oscar Luffert, the founder of the “Zeitschrift fur Instrutenbau,’’ is 
insane. He is now in the asylum at Breslau, Germany. In recent years 
Mr. Luffert had been a dealer in pianos and agent for Julius Bllittner, of 
Leipsic. 

HIS article, which appeared in one of the music trade 
papers of this city, again discloses the deep knowl- 
edge of the music trade with which these trade editors 
are virtually crammed. It is not Luffert, but Laffert. The 
paper referred to is not “fur Instrutenbau,” but “ fiir 
Instrumentenbau,” the latter being a technical name 
at that. The German piano manufacturer is not Bliitt- 
ner, but Bluthner. Six blunders in one short trade item, 
and yet they pretend to be music trade journalists ! 








HE men conducting the music trade papers of this 
country, with the exception of those connected with 
this paper, cannot tell whether a piano or organ is out of 
tune or not. Sosimple a matter as that cannot be de- 
cided by any ofthem. Naturally what they say or write 
about musical instruments has absolutely no value to 
the manufacturers of or dealers in these instruments. 








OST’S DIRECTORY OF THE MUSIC TRADE,.— 

Largest and most complete list of dealers, manufac - 
turers, agents and musicians in the United States ever pub- 
lished. A necessary book for every person engaged in the 
music trade. Mailed on receipt of $5 by H. A. Rost, 14 








statement is not true, and that’s the plain English of it. 





Take, for instance, a firm buying of a manufacturer $10,000 


Frankfort-st., New York, 
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Professional Cards. 


METROPOLITAN 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


21 East 14th Street, New York. 








The Most Select Musical School in the United States. 


EXCEPTIONAL ADVANTAGES: Voice, Piano- 
forte, Organ, Violin, Harmony and the languages. 
Successful Musicians and eminent Teachers comprise 
the Faculty—all actually employed at the Conservatory. 
Prominent among them are : 
Dup.ey Buck, 
Abert R. Parsons, 
Harry Rowe Suevriey, | Cuas. Roserts, Jr., 
Samugt P. WarkEN, L. A. Russev. 
Applicants without musical talent not accepted. 
(2 Send for Circular. 
H. W. GREENE, General Manager. 
Cc. B. HAWL EY, Musical Director. 


Mr. CARL HILD, 


Solo Violinist, and Mas. CARL HILD, Accompanist, 
are open for engagements. Address care of Tue 
Musicat Courisr, 25 E. 14th Street. 


Mrs. HELEN AMES. 


Soprano Oratorio and Concert. For terms and 
dates address 161 West Forty-ninth Street, or Hanry 
WoLFsoun, 331 East Fourteenth Street, New York, 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC, 


Weber Music Hall, Chicago, III. 
free on application, 
JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, Director. 


Paoto Giorza, 
Currorp A. Scumipt, 


Catalogue mailed 


Mrs. W. H. SHERWOOD, 


For Summer Piano Lessons, 
Address at her residence, 
288 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. HELEN MAIGILLE, 


Concert Soprano. Lessons in Vocal Culture and 
the Art of Singing. Studios, 427 sth Avenue, New 
covenant 197 6th Avenue, Brooklyn, address Chicker- 
ing al 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher of the Piano, 
Address care of Wm, A. Pon 
25 ti nion Square, New York. 


J. F. VON DER HEIDE. 


Voice, Piano and Theory of Music. 
Address STEIN WAY HA oe New York. 


Mr. PIERRE DOUILLET, 


Concert Pianist and Teacher. 
Address 114 Hast Bist St., New York. 


Mr. W. J. HALL, 


Concert Pianist, 


Will accept engagements for Concerts and Re- 
citals; also a limited number »f Pupils. 
STEINWAY HALL, New York 


MAX TREUMAN N, 
Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. 
ture. sos East 8ad st., New York. 


MLLE. ZELIE DE LUSSAN, 

Prima Donna Soprano. Concert and ame. 
Address Gro, W. LBY, 23 Hast r4th Street; 
residence, 137 West 49th Street, New York. 

Mag. L. CAPPIANI, 


Voca Culture, 217 Second Avenue, New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Voca, TRACHER, 
a1g East rgth Street, New York 


MISS NEALLY STEVENS, 


Concert Pianist, 
191 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


MME. MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instructs 
No. 18 ieetes Place 











Voca! Cul- 




















— DYAS FLANAGAN. 


Pupil of the late Edmund Neupert. Concert Pianist 
and Teacher of the Piano, 136 West 34th Street. 


CARL ALVES, 
Vv Instructor, 
1646 Park Ave., near grst St, New York. 





FRENCH, 

Taught practically by personal, special and rapid 
method. ‘Certificates Rs Nasestons schools aa 
pupils will be shown, also proofs that the teacher is 
really French, Parisian born (ao Canadian, Swiss, 
or Belgian), anda high graduate of the University of 
France. Address F. Aucaigne, No. 100 W, 86th Street, 
New York City. 


Miss MARIE G. LUKSCH, 


From Vienna. Pupil of Marchesi. Instruction in 
Operatic and Concert Singing. A pply from 1:30 to 2 
P. M,, at 130 East 5h street, New 





Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 


Voice Culture, Piano, and Theory of Music, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A. Ww. LILIENTHAL, 


Instr of every descrid | 
tion made a povecateaey “Viola, Harmony, and Orches 
tration taught. References, if desired. Address 


hx aes Place, near 41st St. and 2d Ave., New 
ork. 





CONSERVATORY, L EIPZIG. 


youra, Lady —_ received. Terms (Board 
Lodging, Fees, &c.), $500 per Year. 

Also'a limited number fad younG girls for general 
education. 

German taught and spoken in residence. 

New York, Syracuse, Toronto (Can.), Ottawa 
Can.), Leipzig, enya py Berlin references. 

For particulars st ly 

Mrs. GES ER LAMPMAN, 
K6rner Strasse a7, 1. ) 
kIPz1G, GERMANY. 


C. H. HENNING, 
Piano Manufacturer, 


341 East 11th Street, 


Bet. st and 2d Aves., NEW YORK. 


ISAAC 1 COLE & SON, 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY woobsSs, 


426 and 427 East Eighth St., Bast River, 
NEW YORK. 











In consequence of urgent requests, 


Mme, DESIREE ARTOT-DE PADILLA 


Court Singer to T. T. M. M. the Emperor and 
Empress of Germany, 
Begs to announce that her address is 
17 LANDGRAFENSTRASSE, BERLIN, W., Germany 


And that she is prepared to receive pupils, 
professional and amateur. 





BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


C. S. STONE, 


Manufacturer of First-Class 


Piano Cases 


ERVING, MASS. 


TO ADVERTISERS! 


Fon a checks i Lt Tee wes —_ printa tom. unsadver 
isement in On ues of lead ng A 
= New: hon eat Seta work, wi htm ton ten 
at therate of only one-fifth of acent 
ys yet >) advertinemens 
wills appear uta ie issue of any paper, an 
consequently will be placed ae ne Million 
h r Five MILLion 
RE. if it {s true, as is sometioncs stated, that 
every newspaper is looked at by five persons on 
e. Ten lines will accommodate about 75 
ddress with om of Adv. and check, or 
send 30cents for Book of pages. 
@Z0. P. ROWELL &CO., 10SPRUCE St., New Yoru 


We have just {issued ey new edition of ome 
Book called awepager Advertising.” " It has 256 
and among its contents ma: memees she 
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NEW YORK CITY, 
aan 50,000 ulati es ne ao bare. 
1 t ERIN ing all but the best 
2 AS Popules RS IN CITIES HAVING more 
wa SMALL t lation, of omit ing all but the best. 
“a 8 7a OF NEWSPAPERS IN which - 
adver ph Loy the country : bein, 
shoice se echoction made up with great care, gui 
ONE NEWSPAPE 
te PAPER pas OF Ot Ase. Thebes best $ one 
lor an ad ll use 
BARGAINS tN  LOVERTISING IN DAIL Y _—_ 


rs in many principal cities and towns, a List 
Pitich offers peculiar inducements to some adver- 


LARGEST CIRCULATIONS. A complete list of 
all American papers issuing regularly more than 


000 co 
SHE BEST LISTOF LOCAL NEWSPAPERS, cov. 
ering every town of over 
5,000 lation and every 
im rtant county seat. 

F LOCAL 

NEWSPAPERS, x4 which 

vi nts are insert 


AGE NEWS. 
PAPE RS, in which adver- 
ents are inserted for 
pais a line and appens in 
he whole lot—one 
ES apoes aes Wee! ites 
toany address for THIRTY CENTS, 








TO REED ORGAN MANUFACTURERS AND MUSIC DEALERS. 


would call your attention to our Popular Series of REED ORGAN AND PIANO 
BOOKS, which we furnish the Trade under their own name 


E 
cc INSTRUCTION 
imprint, in any quantities, at very low prices. 
in the country with imprinted books, and shall 
to Dealers on application. Address 


THE S. BRAINARD'’S SONS COMPANY, 


145 and 147 Wabash 


and 
We are supplying many of the largest houses 
be pleased to give prices and full particulars 


Avenue, Chicugo, Til. 





UNITED STATES ORGAN. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


F. L. RAYMOND, 


Successor to WHITNEY, RAYMOND & Co., 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





Tarra & WINKELMANN 
*PIANOS,< 


BRAUNSHOCWEIG, GERMANY, 


Uprights and Grands. 


AMERICAN SYSTEM OF CONSTRUC 
TION, CHEAP PRICES AND 
BEST WORKMANSHIP. 
ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Halil, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con 
taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent rrek on 
app lication. 


NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY 


Thorough instruction under ablest Masters in 
MUSIC, FINE ARKTS, ELOCUTION, LITER- 
ATURE, LANGUAGES, PHYSICAL CUL- 
TURE AND TUNING. Tuition, $s to $25 per term. 
Board and Room, including Steam Heat and Electric 
Light, $5 to $7.50 per week. For Illustrated Calendar, 
giving full information, address 


E. TOURJEE, Director, Franklin $q., BOSTON. 
~<O—_—_ CHARTERED IN 1865.3—_@ 


NEW YoRE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


LOCATED ONLY AT 
No. 5 EAST 14th STREET, 


Third door east of Fifth Avenue. 
This Renowned School of Music, Elocution, Modern 
Languages, Drawing and Painting, offers to 
students urequated advanteges 





WITH THE 
OHASE PATENT SOUNDING BOARDS 
Are Unrivaled for Pure Quality of Tone. 
Catalogues and Price to the Trade Furnished on 
A pplication. 
FACTORY. 61, 63, 65, 67, 69,71 FRONT 8ST. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 9 MONROE ST., 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICii 








MR. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York, 


ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 
iano Instruction, 
Steinway Hall, New York. 








MICHAEL BANNER, 


Violinist. Open for Engagements. 
aas East 8st Street, New York. 


PAULINA WEISS, 


Hicu Soprano, 

Returned from abroad, and begs o announce 
that she is open for Operatic and Concert engage- 
ments. Will take pee in Vocal Culture. 

Address 227 Street, New York City. 


Mr. VICTOR HERBERT, 
VioLonceLLo Virtuoso 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 
work: also a limited number of Pupils. 
Address 50 Irving Place. 











“THE J. W. ARMSTRONG COMPANY, | 
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PRACTICE 


i Ving CLAVIER. 


A Silent Teaching 


AND 


PRACTICE PIANO. | 


PORTABLE, INEXPENSIVE, DURABLE. 


Secures far more rapid progress in the training of 
fingers and in the study and memorizing of Lame 
than is possible by a oy other means. Saves pianos, 
spares the nerves of the player, stops the creodtal 
annoyance of ‘*Piano Drumming.”’ and pre- 
serves the freshness and beauty of music. 

The piano is a musical instrument and nota prac- 
tice machine. All practice, including the learning 
of pod one should be done on the Practice Clavier 

the a saved for the finished musical pe:- 
formance 
Style A, 70 octaves, Price, $60.00; Style B, 5 octaves, 
ice 


_porrespondence solicited with Teachers and 





* “Descriptive Circulars sent free on application. 


Address 
THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO., 





12 East 17th Street, New York City. 
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OSCAR BRANDSTET TER, 


Music Engraver and Printer, 


In LEIPSIC, Germany. 
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Large establishment, with all the modern technical improve- 
ments and a large staff of first-class artists, 
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Ld as price list and other particulars, 
be sent free on application 
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( Specimen of Printing and Title Linlldie aphy, 


ORDERS EXECUTED AT MODERATE PRICES AND ON SHORT NOTICE. 
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The Trade. 
—The Dolgeville ‘‘ Herald,” published at Dolgeville, N. Y., 
is a new candidate for journalistic honors, 
In one of the trade papers of last week Lyon & Healy’s 
catalogue is called ‘‘ very nice.” Very nice is very good ! 
-Among tourists to Europe this summer will be Messrs. 
Henry and Charles H. Steinway, as well as Mrs. Alfred Dolge 
and two sons 
Lucius Merrifield has opened his new warerooms at 43 
Pleasant-st., Worcester. He represents the Vose pianos and 
New England organs. 
Mr. George Boltwood, formerly with the Whitney Music 
House, of is now with the Chase Brothers Piano 
Company, 
1. L. Peters, 1102 Olive-st., St. Louis, has removed his 
sheet music business to Fourth and Olive streets, and intends 
handling pianos in the future along with his musical publica- 


Detroit, 
of Grand Rapids. 


tions 
—An excellent picture of Mr. Hugo Sohmer and an article 
on the pianos of the Sohmer firm are published in the current 
number of the weekly ‘‘ Auswanderer,” a large German paper 
published in New York and Chicago, 
Dealers desiring an Organ Method printed with their own 
Brainard’s Sons Com- 


A large num- 


and imprint should address S, 
pany, Chicago, for terms and full particulars. 


of prominent dealers are using these books exclusively. 


rhe 


never busier than now. 


name 
ber 
Estey Organ Company's works at Brattleboro were 
They are working a full force on full 
and in some departments extra hours. The product of 
1,700 organs per month,—Boston 


time, 


the plant is now about 
Advertiser.” 

The ‘' Daily Virginian,” of Lynchburg, Va., of May 12, 
contains over a half column of a description of the piano, 
organ and musical establishment of J. D. Hobbie & Co., of 
that city. The firm has a large clerical force and six traveling 


alesmen 


Among patents recently granted the following are of in- 


terest to the music trade 


lo Q. N, Kohnke, for music holder.............. No, 402,529 
3. Boekelman, for musical notation.............. 402,225 
J. W. Erbe for combined piano and harmonium. . .402,427 
Extensive improvements are being made in the Chicago 


warerooms of S, Brainard's Sons Company, among which is 
in entire new plate glass front, which will add greatly to its 


appearance These warerooms have a frontage of 40 feet on 


Wabash-ave. and a depth of 200 feet. 

J. W. Greene & Co., of Toledo, have taken the entire 
building, of which they hitherto occupied part, on the corner 
of Summit and Madison streets, in that city. The firm are a 
very prosperous concern. They handle the Chickering, 
Kranich & Bach, Stultz & Bauer and Vose & Sons pianos, 


and the Estey and Wilcox & White organs. 


—The display tables prepared by Mr. Alfred Dolge, show- 
ing the results of his system of “‘ profit sharing,” which are to 
be exhibited in that department at the Paris Exposition, were 
shipped last Saturday on the steamship Normandie for Paris, 
via Havre, in charge of a custodian. They were arranged in 
two sets, one in English and the other in French. 


—The Weaver Organ and Piano Company, of York, Pa., 
state that in a few days their handsome new catalogue will be 
forwarded to the trade, There is no doubt it will pay dealers 
to hold off on making fall contracts untill they see the hand- 
some styles these people are getting out. The quality, we are 
quite sure, makes it worth while to handle the Weaver. 

—In the Supreme Court at Worcester, last Thursday, on the 
petition of the Leominster Furniture Manufacturing Com- 
pany, it was dissolved. The business is to be succeeded by 
the manufacture of piano cases, under a new copartnership, 
for which the plant is peculiarly well adapted. The intentions 
of the company, of which this move is the result, were an- 
nounced some time ago in this paper. 

—Nine carloads of sheet music, music books and music 
plates were shipped from Cleveland to Chicago upon the 
removal of S. Brainard’s Sons to the latter city, where their 
entire business is now concentrated. A complete description 
of the establishment will be given in a future number of THE 
Musica. Courier, and dealers visiting Chicago should call 
and see one of the most complete music publishing estab- 
lishments in the United States. 


F. L. Raymond, manufacturer of the United States 
organ, Cleveland, recently received an order from S. P. Hart, 
Canton, Ohio, for 6 organs, and one from G. W. Welker, of 
Fremont, Ohio, for 12 organs, both parties being the leading 
dealers in their respective sections. The upright cases manu- 
factured by Mr. Raymond seem to be among the coming 
styles in organ cases, and although his factory is turning out 
double the quantity that were made one year ago, he has not 
been able to fill orders for the same promptly. 


The warehouse lately in the occupation of Messrs. Hodge 
& Essex (Estey Organ Company) having proved inadequate 
in size, owing to the increasing business of the company, 
another removal was deemed a necessity, and the firm in 
question is now transferred to No, 12 in the same thorough- 
fare in which they have been located for the last few months. 
The premises are very extensive, consisting of about five 
large floors, while at the back and adjoining is a large factory, 
now utilized as an additional warehouse for the Estey organs. 
We may state that about a dozen new models are promised and 
will arrive in the course of the early summer.—London ‘‘ Mu- 
sical Opinion.” 


—Some musical people were down at Wallingford, Conn., 


and the New Haven ‘‘ News” describes something they saw, 
as follows : 
This party visited C. H. Dickinson, who has rooms in the Simpson 





Block, and there heard the beautiful melody and harmony that came from 





| acceptable, if free from patents or expensive adjuncts. 





a cabinet organ which was the handiwork of Mr, Dickinson himself, This 
organ is of the medium size, and has five octaves of keys. By combination 
of stops Mr. Dickinson is able to get eight octaves. By other methods 
the “chimes” bells are secured, giving wonderful effect, as well as a 
beautiful violin tone. The clarionet is given so distinctly that persons in 
other parts of the building have thought there were two persons playing. 
The effect of two banks of keys is also had. Other features connected 
with it make it an instrument that is much to be desired. There are 500 
reeds in the instrument. Usually many people prefer a piano to a cabinet 
organ, but when they have heard the several combinations which can be 
had on this instrument the opinion changes at once. The Hartford party 
wanted it badly, and was willing to pay most any price, but was politely 
informed it could not be bought. Mr. Dickinson has had many visitors, 
and is always pleased to see all who desire to hear it. 

—Mr. Chester Berry, a pattern maker, has placed with 
S. R. Leland & Son, of Worcester, a somewhat extraordinary 
specimen of his ingenuity. After several months of patient 
labor he has completed a handsome semi-grand harp, differ- 
ing from the ordinary instrument in several minor details, 
such as would be hardly discoverable except by a professional 
harpist. Of course, none but a professional is competent to 
pass upon the value of the innovations. Inasmuch as Mr. 
Berry is not a harpist, and, indeed, makes but very modest 
musical pretensions of whatever sort, his latest venture is the 
more extraordinary. So far as information can be had there 
is only one firm making harps in this country, and if any 
American outside of New York, save Mr. Berry, has ever 
made a harp there is no record of it,—* Spy.” 

—The Herr Piano Company has assigned at the demand of 
Thos. F. G. Foisy & Co., of Montreal, with liabilities of about 
$4,500. 

Mr. Louis Kaemmerer, of Geo. Steck & Co., 
Europe last week, is expected to remain abroad about three 
months. 

ANTED—A scale and patterns for a 4 foot 4 inches up 

right piano, Any kind of a standard scale would be 

Ad- 
25 East Four- 


who left for 


dress Scale, care of THE MusicaL Courier, 


teenth-st., New York. 
ata ge experienced outdoor and indoor piano 
salesman wishes an indoor position. Address Rich- 
mond, care of THe MusicaL Courier, 25 East Fourteenth-st., 
New York. 
$ BOARD COVER—$1.75 PAPER COVER—Siegfried 
Hansing’s work, *‘The Piano in its Relations to 
Acoustics.” Printed in the German language only. A copy 
of this important book should be kept in every piano factory. 
Full of details on piano construction. For sale at the office of 
THE Musicat Courirr, 25 East Fourteenth-st., New York. 
‘ANTED.—A first-class tuner and repairer; salary no 
object to the right man. Address, with references, 
, Alfred Meinberg Company, Omaha, Neb. 
weston position by a competent foreign and 
American sheet music clerk. Six years’ experience 
in this country ; speaks German, French and English fluently 
and plays piano. Best references. Address, ‘‘ Music Clerk,” 


care of MusIcAL van 25 East Fourteenth-st., New York. 





ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


VOSE &@ SONS PIANOS 


ARE UNIVERSAL FAVORITES, 


They Bewilder Competitors and 


Delight Customers. 


(2 RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 


170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS, 


Grand and Uoright Grand Pianos 


MANUFACTURERS 
OF 


OF THE VERY HIGHEST GRADE. 


Facrony AND Wancnooms: Nos, 461, 463, 465 467 West 401m Srncer, conwer Vent Avenue, New Yons, 


CONTAINING THE FOLLOWING 


* PATENTED*+IMPROVEMENTS : + 


Patent Grand Plate, 
Grand Fall Board, 
Piano Maffier, 
Harmonic Scale, 
Bessemer Steel Action Frame, 
Endwood Bridge, 
Touch Regulator, 
Finger Guard 


IMPROVED CYLINDER TOP. 





ESTABLISHED 1880. 
INCORPORATED 1885. 





(ize, SCHUBERT 
PIANO. 


A Piano that every Dealer should Handle. 


i)’ 
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3 Ai Be SCHUBERT 


. PETER DUFFY, 
Factory : 542 and 544 W. Fortieth 8t., 


NEW YORK. 


» — 


This buliding is owned and used exclusively 
by the Schubert Piano Co. 


BY ~~ 





Thoroughly constructed, attractive in appearance, bril- 
liant in tone, reasonable in price, fully warranted. 


APPLY FOR TERRITORY TO THE 


THE 


PA. 


KELLMER 


PIANO = ORGAN WORKS, 


PIANO COMPANY, 


President, 


HAZLETON, 








§” For Price and Territory address the Manufacturers. 
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WEBER, WEBER, | 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS F 


WAREROOMS ; 


Fifth Ave., cor. of 7. Sixteenth St., 
4+NEW +> YORK.+> 


MANUFACTORIES; 
121, 123, 125, 127 Seventh Avenue, 
147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street, 
4+NEW + YORK. t+ 


BRANCH 


WEBER MUSIC HALL, Wabash Ave., corner Jackson St., CHICAGO, 
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210 State Street. 















ESTABLISHED 1853. 
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290 & 292 Fulton St., 
BROOKLYN, N.Y 
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NEAR GRAND JUNCTION 


) 
Cambridgeport’ Mass. 
BUT ONE GRADE AND THAT THE HIGHEST. 









RAILROAD. 














ZeBACON 


lateRAVEN & 








GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Received Highest tae | at U.S Centennial Exhibtion, 1876, for poem and Evenness of 
Tone, Pleasant Touch and Smooth F Finish 


WAREROOMS and FACTORY: 19 and 21 W. 22d St., near Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 


Te COLBY PIANO C0., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand and Upright Pianos, 
ERI, PA. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 18 East 17th : Sivest with G. W. HERBERT. 


NEWMAN BROS, ORGANS, 


38 & 40 South Canal St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 
Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ 
in the market. 
JACK HAYNES, General Manager for the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 
Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 
and examine these organs, 


JACK HAYNES, 24 Union Square, New York. 











L. C. HARRISON, 


Formerly HENRY ERBEN & CO., 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 





Manufacturer of 


CHURCH and CHAPEL 


[PE 
ORGANS, 












MERIDEN, CT., 260 and 262 West 28th St., New York, 
U. Ss. A. NEAR EIGHTH AVENUE. 
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C.A. SMITH & CO. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 


Upright + Pianos. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
149 and 151 Superior Street, 
SEEICAGO. 


i 





MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 


Upright Pianos 


WAREROOMS : 


40 Union Square, New York. 


*aCTORY : 729 AND 781 FIRST AVE. 


JAMES BELLAK. 


1129 Chestnut Street, 

















PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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The Office Cat Becomes Cataleptic. 
iy ever a poor, industrious, hard working, badly 

treated, ill fed office cat got a shock of astonishment I 
was that same cat last week when, after a prolonged fast of 
three days, the big black boss came in and, throwing down a 
half pound of beef, said 


half 
to-night and I am all right, 


**Here, you poor devil. 
but 


I guess 
the trade dinner takes place 
I raised enough to-day by this 
little document "’—and here he slapped his pocket—*‘to set 


you must be dead, 


them up for the beys and have a good time generally.” 

I never saw the big black boss so spry. He awkwardly 
tried a few steps of a waltz, but his clumsy legs and big feet 
got in bis way, and he almost stumbled over me at my modest 
dinner 

Finally coming to a stop, he pulled a paper out of his pocket 
and opening it read silently for a few moments. Then a smile 
flitted over his heavy Polack features, and he cried aloud : 

‘Aha! 


Then he continued in a very pompous manner : 


That fetched them!” 


“AN OPEN LETTER TO THE SICKs, 


& E. and Z. and P. T. 
Sick and numerous other forms of Sickness toonumerous 


Si Mapvams—J,. J, and 
W.t 


to mention, 


AND 


‘You are stencilers ! 


‘* | know the word by this time well enough to pronounce it | 


without stuttering. 

‘You are stencilers ! 

Let no giddy idea seize your respective cerebral regions 

that I am not, in popular parlance, onto you. 

** The latter expression is,I know, not exactly one that should 
emanate from the mouth or pen of a university graduate. 

‘* But then I never was in an English university. 

**So it goes, 

‘*] am on to you, maladies of the piano trade, much worse 
than the other trade journal, for I am a stenciler myself. 

‘lama stenciler, inasmuch as I have published a stencil 
ad.’ of yours, thereby publicly enccuraging in 


you your 


tenciling career 


But | now propose to get to the bottom of this matter 
and let the poor, suffering piano trade see a little light on the 
Sick, Her-lick, Wee-Sir and Sick, Sicker, Sickest affair. 

| have all along told you that your weekly hush money 
of $5 a week only was a third in proportion to the good I did 
you by not only placing your name in the columns of the 
Bassoon,’ but also by defending you from the just criticism 
ff the paper whose name you al! hear with fear and trem- 


ing 


Here the big black boss kicked at me viciously. 


** But,” he resumed, ‘I want $7.50 a week now and we will 
call it square.” 

‘** You say you never stencil? Didn't you acknowledge to 
me in this office that you always stenciled, and always would 
as long as you were in the piano trade, and that you snapped 
your fingers’ at anybody who attempted to stop you? Say, 
tell the truth, like men and women. 

‘*Now, if you don’t come up soon with the boodle, I will 
give your rotten pianos away. I will tell the story of your 
rotten wood, rotten actions and rotten construction generally. 

‘**T will make you the scorn of the trade. You know me; 
I am ‘John the Bladder,’ and when nature finished her task 
of construction on my physical make up, the mold broke by 
itself, 

“It was tired. 

**T don’t wonder.” 

The big black boss stopped and gave a furtive chuckle, and 
said; “ I know how to feel the pulse of the piano trade ; when 
the pulse beats too high it means a plethoric condition, so I 
relieve the plethora by writing, which so far has always 
brought good results to me. It beats ‘kind words’ all hol- 
low and knocks sky high ‘two words with you, sir.’” 





**Our family was always wordy.” Just then there came a 
feeble knock at the door, and Jack (for that is the name of the 
big black boss) bellowed out, ‘‘ Come in!” 

I hastily looked up from my raw meat, and after the door 
had slowly opened I beheld a curious sight. 

An old, old man, with a very long nose, and long dirty 
beard, attired in a long gaberdine (I heard it once so called 
by my mother, who was born on Hester-st.) of many 
patches and colors, long curling hair that was brushed forward 
over his ears, a greasy face and a long pipe in his hand, 


entered. 

The big black boss frowned at the interruption and called 
oul: 

‘* We have no old clothes for sale, uncle, so skip.” 

‘* Mein gott, the poy knows me; he calls me uncle,” said the 
dirty stranger. 

** What do you want,” said the boss, but he was deadly pale 





as he spoke and his eyes glittered ominously. 

‘*Don’t you remember your Uncle Shadrach, from Posen ; 
your old Polack uncle? Vy, I hev treveled tree tousand 
miles to see you.” 

Well, if ever you saw a madman it was the boss. He 
| seemed to shrivel almost to the size of the little fat boss who 
just at that moment came in, and who looked on an amused 
but also an astonished spectator of the scene. The big black 
boss slowly recovered himself and sat down, leaving his 








| hidecus uncle standing ; but not long, for he, too, took a seat, 





without invitation, on a bundle of papers, in the corner, and 
looked enviously at my plate of half devoured meat. 

For a minute gloomy silence pervaded the apartment, only 
relieved by the faint ticks of the Waterbury watch in the boss's 
pocket. 

Then the stranger uncle broke forth in the strangest jumble 
of Polish, German and English jargon imaginable. It would 
be impossible, even faintly, to reproduce it. He reminded the 
big black boss of his old Posen days, when Uncle Samuel and 
Shadiach gave him lessons in peddling and how his first efforts 
were always so successful ; that he even sold a pair of English 
suspenders to his own grandfather, thereby getting the best of 
him. 

The old uncle seemed overcome by his recollections, and 
paused a moment to brush away some venerable tears, but the 
flow soon resumed, and some curiously interesting facts 
cropped up, to the utter paralysis of the big black boss, who 
sat like a man hypnotized. 

I pitied him. 

His great literary abilities must have manifested themselves 
at an early age, for T heard with wonder all about his first 
journal called the ‘* Posen Daily Slop Bucket,” which, with 
the 17 other ones that followed, went to an early grave. 

He must have been a full grown man before he left Posen, 
and with deep dismay I wondered what had become of the 
English university career, of the intimate acquaintance with 
Tyndall, of the ‘* Dark Blue” days, and of the thousand and 
one other great things I had heard him boast of when he was 
in good humor. 

The little fat boss, who had looked on all this time without 
uttering a word, now spoke. ‘‘ Look here, Jack, don’t you 
think it is time to get out of this? Here you have been going 
around town and telling people ‘ whoppers’ about yourself 
and fooling piano men generally, besides I met the Sicks 
and they are coming down to see you in a halt hour from now. 
There are just 14 of them, men and women, and they 
want to see you about that ‘open letter.’ I think you had 
better skip and let me attend to the dinner and this week's 
issue of the ‘ Bassoon,’ and for God’s sake take your Mr. 
Mott-st. Uncle with you and keep him away from the office.” 

The big black boss arose slowly and began limping out of 
the room, when his uncle rushed after him, and screamed out : 
‘*Vait for me, mein boy. I vant you to take me to some place 
vere I can eat some matzes.” Out the big black boss with an 
oath rushed, his uncle vainly seeking to catch him. The 
little tat boss whistled, laughed, and then, turning on me, 
suddenly kicked me into a cataleptic state. 

And this is the true reason why the big black boss didn’t go 
to the piano trade dinner, I am not dead, but sleepeth. 
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BEHR PIANO 


— HAS BEEN AWARDED A 


GOLD MEBDAL, 


The First Award of Merit, 


AT THE — 


MELBOURNE CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION. 


The Award was made January 31, 1889, 





Extract from a Letter received from Mr. W. P. HANNA, of Melbourne, who represented the BEHR PIANO at the Exposition: 


MEczourNE, February 19, 1889. 


I must compliment you on the way these two Pianos have stood this climate; they are in as perfect condition as when they 


left the factory, and they have been more exposed than any other Pianos in the Exhibition, and a good many of the other Pianos 


and Organs are much the worse for being in the building, or I may say for being in Australia. 


My place in the Exhibition was 


right against the side of the building, and the side and roof are of corrugated iron, and the sun had full sweep on the side and roof 


of the building all the afternoon, and it was very like an oven a good part of the time, but it had not the least effect on the Pianos. 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 


STANDARD OF 





PIANO ACTIONS. 


THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET}; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET 


NEW YoRE. 





G. W. SEAVE 


RNS & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 





C. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenne, 
Between 22d and 23d Sts., NEW YORK. 


JACOB DOLL, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Piano Cases, Strings and Desks, 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 





402, 404, 406 & 408 East 30th &t., New York. 


Finest Tone. Best Work and 


Material Guaranteed. 


PIANOS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


EMERSON PIANO COMPANY, 


Wareroom, No. 174 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANK, Bte 
EPI CO) 60 Shoe etme, wae voos 


ee and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Ce., N. Y. 
SOLE ACENTS FOR THE U. S. AND CANADAS. 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 


EMERSON 


More than 45,000 Sold. Every 
Piano Fully Warranted. 














HAZELTON BROTHERS, 

















AG reinnenenne - o~ 
THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS >= ( A NOS IN EVERY RESPECT, # 
<o—_—_—__——_ . ~o~ 


>= APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, =o 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NEW YoRK 





HALLET & DAVIS CO.’ PIANOS. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Saro, 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany's 
Greatest Masters. 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Bosten; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 423 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D.C.; State 
and Jackson Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Franciseo, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 





KNABE 


Grand. Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
nearly fifty Fe and upon their excellence alone 
have attained an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as ee in Tene, 
Teach, Workmanship and Derability. 


Every Piano Furry WARRANTED FOR Five YEARS. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 
Methodist Book Concern Building, 6th Ave. and 20th Bt., 
Temporary Warerooms in Rear, at 4 West 20th St., 
NEW YORK. 


817 Market Space, Washington, D. C. 





204 & 206 W. Baltimore 8St., Baltimore. 


NEWBY & EVANS 


Upright Pianos 


ARE DURABLE AND WELL FINISHED 
INSTRUMENTS. 


PRICES MODERATE. 


FACTORY: 


E. 136th St. and Southern Boulevard 


NEW TORE. 





IVERSPON 
PIANOS : 


WAREROOMS: 


— UNEXCELLED IN— 


Beauty of Tone, 


Elegance of Finish, 
Thoroughness of Construction. 


FACTORIES: 


181 & 1823 Tremont Street, Besten.| Albany & Main Sts., Cambridgepert 


ESTABLISHED (855. 


R. W. TANNER & SON, 


——MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


PIANO HARDWARE. 


858 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


SPECIALTIES: PIANO GUARDS, BARS, PEDALS, ACTION BRACKRTS, ET‘ 
NICKEL, SILVER AND BRASS PLATING. 


NEW YORK AGENT, ALFRED DOLGE, i22 EAST 13th STREET. 





Le ESTABLISHED 1857. > - 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANOS. 


A careful comparison of the BAUER PIANO with those of leading Eastern makers respectfully solicited 
2" CORRESPONDENCE FROM DEALERS INVITED 


Grand, Upright 
and Square 


FACTORY: 91 and 93 E. Indiana Street; WAREROOMS ; 156 and 158 Wabash Ave 
CHICAGO. 





C. A. GEROLD, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


Nos. 63 and 65 North Clark Street, Chicago, Til. 





CHE WHOLESALE TRADE WILL DO WELL TO EXAMINE THESE REMARKABLE PIANOS, 


LINDEMAN & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Grand, Square and Upright 


Eramwos. 


WAREROOMS: 146 FIFTH AVENUE. 
FACTORY : 409, 411, 413, 415, 417, 419 East Eighth Street, NEW YORK. 
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He O00 SMOKE ARTIN GUITARS Hou aunt 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
t#~ NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. .@! 








For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, Mr. S. Dr La COVA, Mr. N. J LEPKOWSKI, 


Madame Dr GONT, | 





| Mr. H. WORRELL, 





Mr, J. P. COUPA, Mr. FERRARE, Mr. CHAS. De JANON, Mr. N. W. GOULD, and many others, 
but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars, Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in the United 
States, but also in Europe. They stil! stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 





KURTZMAN 


PIANOS. 
Grand, Square and Upright. 


C. KURTZMAN & C0., 


106, 108 & 110 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 


PP OUR 


PIANO 


ls the Triumph of the Age! 





A MODEL OF PERFECTION! 
A SPLENDID FIRST-CLASS INSTRUMENT ! 


Its leading characteristics are 
ist. A Fall, Rich, Pure Singing Tone. 
2d. A Finely Regulated, Delicate Touch, 
3d. A Perfectly Even, Well Balanced Scale. 


4th. The whole composed of the Choicest 
Material and of the most Thorough 
Workmanship. 


NOTHING MORE, NOTHING LESS, can or will ever 
comprise a First-Class Piano, and as such we 
unhesitatingly place them before the world. 


ew” SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


MITH AMERICAN ORGAN 
AND PIANO CO., 


581 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Kansas City,Mo 
BRANCH Houses: } *2"§ y 
( London, Eng. 


C. N. STIMPSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Carved« Biano« Legs, 


LYRES and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos, 


variety of New Designs for Upright and 
Grand Piaaos, 





A large 


Apprsss WESTFIELD, MASS, 









‘BACK 


Ki ANICH 


Grand. Square and’ Upright 


+PIANOS.> 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876, 


And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years. 


§™ Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 


Warerooms, 237 E. 23a Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 


FARRAND & VOTEY 


ORGAN CO., 





DETROIT, MICH. 
WwW. H. BUSH co., 








OUDHNPR 


FACTORY: 51-53-55 Pearson Street, 
Acunrs Wantep. CHICAGO ILL. 


F, GONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORE. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-pricec 
Piano in America. §~ Sena for Catalogue. 





N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thereughl 
Tuned and Regulated. 





COMSTOCK, CHENEY & (C0O., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS, 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 
The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete. 


Telegraph and R.R. Station: 


gZ2eSEX, CONN.) IVORYTON, 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 





HIGHEST AWARD AT NEW ORLEANS, 1885. 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


BEHR BROS. & CO. 
— WAREROOMS; -— 
<= 15 East 14th Street, New York. 
1229 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


FACTORY AND OFFICE: 292-298 11th Avenue, New York. 


BAUS & COMPANY, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


“INCOMPARABLE” BAUS PIANOS. 


FACTORY: 


553 to 557 West 30th Street, New York. 


ie THE A.B. CHASE C0. 


NORWALK, OHIO, 


OF 














MANUFACTURERS BOTH 


Pianos# Organs, 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED FOR 
SUPERIOR TONE QUALITY, RESPONSIVE 
ACTION, PERFECT WORKMANSHIP, 
FINE FINISH AND GREAT 
DURABILITY. 


the M 


dd 


For Prices and Territory urers, 


TRYBER & SWEETLAND, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Lakeside Organ, 


1261 GRENSHAW STREET, COR. ROCKWELL, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








SEITD FOR CATALOGUE. 


A. NILSON & CO.,, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Square and Upright Pianos. 


WAREROOMS AND FACTORY: 











OoOOnNN. 


472 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 
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FORT WAYNE ORGAN (C0., 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 
E RNEST G ABLER & BROTHER GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
july, 70, and 1 November, ape 


— ESTABLISHED 184. — them to be p P judges 
Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. THE BEST anes MANUFACTURED. 
ete ced 


pany orann.| GEO, STECK & CO, | ete cas, 


THE SMALLEST GRAND GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT ot 
PIANO MADE. Containing all improvements, com- 
» « CO bined with great strength and volumi- 
Remarkable for powerful sympathetic A. Brit! nous tone, adapted for Schools, Flats 
tone, pliable action and absolute dura- and Small Apartments. 


one me Warerooms, STECK HALL, 11 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK. iain 


JaRDINE & Son (WEGMAN & CO., bs THE “WILLER” ORGAN 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
318 & 320 Hast 39th St., New York. Pi M f t } 
LIST OF OUR LARGEST lano Manutacturers. ; ; Is the Best and Most Salable 

GRAND ORGANS: EERE Pos - lid ad ek ac 


Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N.Y., All our instruments contain the full iron frame with 


en St. George’s Ch., the patent tuning pin. The greatest invention of the i 
pai «i Shut htenae Pres age; any radicai changes f the climate, heat or AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 
\. dampness cannot affect the stan ne, in tune of our RESENTED. CATALOGUE, &e., " 


ek bg ee Tab | instruments. and therefore we challenge the world | 
AUBURN, N. ¥. ro MILLER ORGAN CO. Lebanon, Pa. Pa. 


STULT & BAUER, TEBE CONOVER BROS 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — - ora UPRIGHT FPIANOS. 









































+ | that ours will excel any other. | 
| ’ 











Upright and Square a Among our valuable » improvements, appreciated by pianists 
and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Action Rail 


and Patent Telescopic Lamp Bracket. 


)=> x. BSE To | Our Pianos are endorsed by such eminent judges as Mme. 
4. IN oe | Rive-King, Robt. Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Streletzki 
in | E. M. Bowman, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, Hartman, of 


San Francisco, and many others. 


t aetor a ‘Warerov 338 and 340 East rast Sst S Street, New York. oats caine) aay 
sctory an — ¢ aft SG Teh ie, NEW YORK. 


BROWN & SIMPSON, OPER PIANO. 











Manufacturers of First-Class 
The Best Piano in the Market. 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, = ram « sow, stesso 


WORCESTER, MASS. ttle ty a 212, 214, 216 W. 47th St., NEW YORK. 


“CROWN” ORGANS, i. F. KRAEMER & CO., 














Piano Stools and Covers, 


For Church and Parlor use. Music Racks, 
Table Covers, 


MANUFACTURED BY > ‘  Segieteaeed 
a ' ae Lambrequius 


CH ©. PP. BHN T, pee 4 a _ © and Scarfs, 
= seanlsk ——)| an Portieres, Art Embroideries 
281 to 289 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, III. Ree SS ess a and Artists’ Busts, 


SEND FOR PRICES AND CIRCULARS, a > Flags and Banners 
7 BB for Musical Societies. 


WA, RODLFING & C0, | SUS 


— DIRECT IMPORTERS OF — 





Sole Agents for the United States 


' Foreign Music.) “=~ - met 
— mciupinc — == Se SYMPHONIUMS. 


aaa ns, tablisheeccf Raition'«Rohifag” | Warerooms and Office: 105 EAST 14th STREET, near Steinway Hall, NEW YORK. 








FACTORIES AT STEINWAY, LONG ISLAND CITY. 





The Trade throughout the United States and Canada 
supplied at Lowest Trade Prices. 

@™ Send for Illustrated Catalogue, Always Lowest Prices. 

Write for Terme and Catalogues to 


WM. ROHLFING & CO.. Milwaukee. Wis. 


5. G. HARRIN GITORT & CO. istics oF 74 
“Tiwana square? Upright Pianofortes. 


Finish, as.well as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tene. 
FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 828 and 830 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 








LARGEST AND BEST ASSORTMENTS. 
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STEINW AY + . 


Crand, Square and Upright __ | i. S | 
PIANOS. | | 
Stzinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of | A Ni 0 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 
NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL | 


Nos, 107, 109 & 111 Hast Fourteenth Street. 
































Is rapidly becoming the most popular instrument of the present day. The 
several valuable patents used in these pianos, and the honest and reliable 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, manner in which they are constructed, are appreciated by the trade and the 


a . ae sare musical public. We invite correspondence from dealers in localities where 
Ne. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Pertman Square, LONDON, W. we are not already represented. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, ESTEY PIANO COMPANY, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURQ QERMANY. | 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 
Piano Oase and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 











South Boulevard, New York City. 




















Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. T itl 


RIGGS PIANOS are ordered in eae by the dealers. 
j= [aa 








__ BRIGGS. 











C. C. BRIGGS & CO, 5&1 Appleton street, Boston, Mass 


BEST FINISHED, EASIEST ROLLING AND STRONGEST CASTER MADE. joc crew, 


a raed 


60,000 SETS IN USE. CAg 
2, 


SOLE AGENT, “Gp . 


ALFRED DOLGE. 


nm PIANO AND ORGAN MATERIALS. No ae East 13th Street, 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. NEHW YORK. 


UPRIGHT AND SQUARE. 
R.M, BENT & CO., Manufacturers, being per- 
manently located in their new Factory, are - ared 
to place additional agencies. Prices low rite 

j for Ailustrated Catalogue. 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 
BENT’S TEMPLE OF MUSIC, 767 and 769 Tenth A d 500 
Square, eee and Grand nae to 506 West 52d giveet, New York. sale bide 


JAMES M. STARR & CO. 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 














Wheel, 2 Inch. 














3 WEST 14th ST, 


y ——e Mui | STARR PIANO, 


Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration. 








Factory: 128th Street near Third Avenue, New York. SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS. 


BHHNING & SON.! RICHMOND. INDIANA. 


LOCE WOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street. Cor. Church, New York. 























